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FOREWORD 


It  is  six  years  since  my  first  work  on  decoration 
was  published.  During  that  great  and  difficult  period 
occurred  the  most  terrible  war  of  all  history,  which 
turned  the  attention  of  every  one  of  us  away  from  art 
to  other  (and  I must  think)  less  significant  and  more 
transitory  things.  The  tremendous  advance  in  taste 
that  had  transpired  in  this  country  since  1900  was  for 
the  moment  at  a standstill,  to  be  taken  up  again  about 
1920,  in  a period  of  depression  and  loss  which  made 
every  artistic  adventure  unusually  perilous. 

However,  the  good  fight  goes  on  and  cannot  be 
stemmed  by  any  other  conflict.  Our  literature,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  music  and  architecture  steadily,  if 
slowly,  improve,  and  our  decorative  arts  follow  suit. 
The  interior  decorators  of  New  York  and  other  cities 
have  kept  steadily  at  work  and  have  surely  felt  the 
growing,  deepening  influence  of  this  activity. 

Like  my  competitors,  I have  kept  close  to  the  grind- 
stone, and  I believe  that  in  these  five  years  I have 
learned  more  of  decoration  than  in  any  of  the  earlier 
part  of  my  life.  I feel  sure  that  the  illustrations  of 
my  work  in  this  volume  are  well  above  the  average  of 
those  in  “ The  Decoration  and  Furnishing  of  Apart- 
ments.” I am  not  so  sure,  however,  that  I have 
progressed  correspondingly  as  a writer  upon  decora- 
tive themes.  The  practitioner  of  an  art  is  not  generally 
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its  best  critic  — popular  opinion  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding. 

This  will  probably  be,  therefore,  my  last  book  on 
this  subject.  I feel  that  there  are  still  a thousand  times 
as  many  things  to  be  said  upon  it.  I have  aimed,  at 
this  point,  merely  to  touch  upon  certain  phases  of  the 
work  which  interested  me,  and  not  at  all  to  write  an 
exhaustive  work  which  could  be  used  as  a textbook. 
I hope  my  readers  will  regard  this  merely  as  a series 
of  essays  in  decoration,  containing  a few  interesting 
and  possibly  important  things  which  have  not  been 
said  before  and  which,  in  my  quite  personal  opinion, 
required  saying. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  entirely  distinct  parts : 
the  chapters  of  general  discussion  at  the  beginning,  and 
the  more  specific  suggestions  of  the  latter  part.  Neither 
section  deals  with  any  of  its  subjects  in  their  entirety, 
yet  I trust  that  each  contains  matter  of  interest  and 
value  to  those  concerned  with  this  rather  fascinating 
subject.  There  is  also  an  appendix  which  will  be  of 
benefit  to  those  who  seek  specific  information  on  the 
illustrations  and  more  detailed  descriptions  of  them. 
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PART  ONE 

THE  INTERIOR  DECORATOR  AND 
THOSE  WHO  HELP  AND 
HINDER  HIM 


THE  ART  AND  BUSINESS  OF 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  ARCHITECT  AND  THE  DECORATOR 

At  last  the  architect  and  the  decorator  have  come 
out  in  the  open  with  widespread  expression  of  a criticism 
that  has  grown  on  both  sides  ever  since  the  awful  days 
some  twenty-five  years  ago  when  most  of  the  former 
were  builders  who  had  a smattering  of  structural  knowl- 
edge and  the  latter  were  furniture  salesmen  who  knew 
something  of  the  manufacture  of  their  merchandise. 
Of  course  this  does  not  refer  to  the  one  or  .two  great 
architects  of  the  last  generation  in  New  York,  or  the 
one  or  two  good  decorators,  but  the  exceptions  were 
so  few  as  to  be  really  almost  negligible.  Things  have 
changed  very  much  since  then,  and  with  this  change 
has  come  a great  change  in  feeling,  to  which  this  year’s 
discussion  in  the  various  architectural  and  decorative 
societies  has  given  voice. 

The  architects  were  the  first  to  grow  and  the  first 
to  become  professionalized.  Courses  in  architecture 
sprang  up  in  many  of  the  universities  and  the  require- 
ments for  graduation  became  more  and  more  stringent, 
so  that  as  much  as  ten  years  ago  hundreds  of  men  were 
being  turned  out  every  year  who  could  justly  be  called 
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professional  men,  for  they  had  taken  a fairly  thorough 
course  of  training  in  mathematics,  history  of  art, 
archaeology  and  some  engineering.  They  assumed  a 
position  of  honor  and  respect  in  the  community  and  a 
good  many  of  them  justified  it.  At  this  time  the 
decorators  were  still  in  a chaotic  state.  There  was  no 
course  of  study  required  of  them.  Most  of  them 
remained  furniture  manufacturers  or  salesmen  who 
had  begun  to  read  books,  to  travel  abroad  and  see 
work  that  had  been  done  in  former  ages;  and  besides 
these  there  were  the  antique  dealers  who  brought  the 
productions  of  olden  times  to  this  country  and  who 
had  to  study  more  or  less  about  them  to  know  how 
they  should  be  used.  In  addition  to  both  of  these, 
there  were  draughtsmen  who  found  the  architectural 
field  very  unsatisfactory  and  who  thought  the  decora- 
tive field  might  be  more  profitable.  Then  public  taste 
began  to  improve  and  new  demands  were  made  for 
more  skillful  men,  men  of  greater  knowledge  and 
proficiency,  men  capable  of  producing  furniture  and 
decorations  that  would  stand  the  test  of  artistic  crit- 
icism and  the  growing  knowledge  of  decoration  which 
was  coming  to  be  a possession  of  a large  number  of 
laymen  in  the  community.  In  the  past  few  years 
schools  of  decoration  have  grown  up  everywhere,  and 
although  their  requirements  cannot  be  considered  as 
imposing  as  those  of  the  architectural  departments  in 
our  colleges,  they  do  bestow  on  their  graduates  some 
approximation  to  professional  training. 

Now  as  the  architects  of  the  last  decade  became 
familiar  with  the  atrocities  in  originality  that  were 
concocted  by  the  furniture  makers  of  the  last  genera- 
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tion,  they  came  out  in  revolt  against  the  use  of  these 
in  the  homes  and  buildings  on  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  work,  and  they  refused  to  permit  their  clients 
to  be  hoodwinked  by  clever  salesmen  without  taste  or 
education.  These  architects  not  only  started  to  advise 
their  clientele  regarding  the  completion  of  interiors, 
but  also  to  design  these  interiors  themselves,  and  it 
was  only  a short  step  from  the  designing  to  the  actual 
superintendence  of  their  manufacture  and  installation. 
At  the  same  time  the  number  of  decorators  seeking 
business  increased  enormously.  Competition  became 
keener  than  ever  before,  and  a large  number  of  questions 
naturally  arose  between  the  two  groups.  These  ques- 
tions are  now,  so  far  as  I know,  for  the  first  time 
receiving  adequate  public  attention,  and  this  attention 
is  likely,  one  may  hope,  to  lead  to  some  solution  of  the 
various  points  at  issue. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  architect  claims  that  the 
decorator  is  an  artistic  ignoramus;  that  while  the 
architect  would  welcome  the  co-operation  of  real 
professional  experts  on  interiors,  he  cannot  brook  the 
interference  of  a man  or  woman  whom  he  knows  to  be 
inferior  to  himself  in  every  possible  way,  except, 
perhaps,  in  his  selling  faculty.  The  architect  also 
claims  it  to  be  his  duty  to  protect  his  client  against 
the  supposed  enormous  charges  made  by  decorators 
and  to  secure  for  his  client  the  best  possible  value  for 
his  expenditures  in  the  interior  of  his  home,  just  as  he 
would  in  the  contracts  for  masonry,  plastering,  plumb- 
ing, or  any  of  the  other  elements  that  go  to  make  up  a 
structure. 

The  decorator,  on  his  side,  affirms  that  the  architect 
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does  not  know  so  much  as  he  thinks  he  does,  that  not 
having  devoted  himself  for  years  to  specialization  in 
interior  work  he  cannot  be  considered  the  supreme 
expert  in  this  particular  field  that  he  would  like  to  be 
regarded,  and  that,  furthermore,  the  architect  fre- 
quently acts  in  an  unprofessional  and  intolerable 
manner  by  competing  with  the  decorator  in  supplying 
the  actual  fabrics  and  furniture  used  in  his  interiors, 
that  by  doing  so  he  interferes  with  the  decorator’s 
business  and  infringes  upon  the  rules  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  which  prescribe,  if  I am  not 
mistaken,  that  no  architect  shall  definitely  buy  or  sell 
anything  except  under  certain  limited  and  carefully 
specified  rules  of  procedure. 

I think  the  unbiased  must  admit  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  justice  on  both  sides  of  this  con- 
troversy. It  is  undeniably  true  that  without  a certain 
amount  of  architectural  study  it  is  impossible  for 
decorators  to  be  familiar  enough  with  structural 
requirements  to  be  able  to  do  as  well  with  interiors 
as  might  be  expected.  Furthermore,  without  a con- 
siderable knowledge  of  historic  styles  and  the  details 
of  the  periods  and  a great  sense  of  form  and  color, 
the  decorator  cannot  adequately  complete  the  room 
which  the  architect  has  started,  and  on  the  walls  and 
ceiling  and  window  arrangements  of  which  he  may 
have  devoted  a good  deal  of  time  and  ability.  It  is 
also  true  that  in  some  cases  decorators  have  been 
forced  by  their  enormous  overhead  expenses  — the 
large  rentals  they  frequently  pay  and  the  large  stock 
of  merchandise  that  they  sometimes  keep  on  hand  — 
to  charge  more  than  a fair  profit  on  the  goods  that 
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they  offer.  Especially  has  this  been  true  in  past  years 
in  the  field  of  antiques,  where  four  hundred  or  five 
hundred  per  cent  profit  was  frequently  asked  for  things 
which  may  sometimes  have  been  unique,  but  which 
were  frequently  not  even  authentic.  Both  difficulties 
on  the  part  of  the  decorator  are  being  removed  today: 
the  men  and  women  themselves  are  being  better 
educated  and  the  field  is  commanding  more  capable 
material;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  widening  knowledge 
of  the  public  on  things  decorative  is  compelling  the 
offering  of  better  examples  at  more  reasonable  rates. 
Where  a concern  now  runs  under  great  expense  it  must 
generally  look  for  its  return  in  the  large  volume  of  its 
business  rather  than  in  the  mulcting  of  a few  clients 
for  enormous  profits.  On  the  other  hand,  what  the 
decorator  declares  must  in  justice  be  admitted.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  because  a man  receives  a 
degree  in  architecture  from  some  American  university 
he  is  therefore  an  incontestable  expert  on  interiors  and 
that  his  word  must  be  accepted  without  question  by 
men  who  may  not  have  degrees,  but  who  may  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  and  execution  of  fur- 
nishings and  decorations.  I myself  had  the  pleasure 
of  spending  a few  years  at  Columbia,  which  I believe 
is  reputed  to  have  one  of  the  best  schools  of  architecture 
in  the  country,  but  during  my  time  there  I cannot 
recollect  hearing  many  words  on  my  subject  that 
would  have  helped  to  qualify  me  as  an  expert  in  interior 
decoration.  In  fact,  I think  I can  safely  say  that  most 
of  the  men  graduated  at  that  time  knew  very  little 
indeed  about  interiors  and  that  all  the  emphasis  was 
laid  on  the  designing  of  large  buildings  or  of  homes 
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with  relation  to  structure  rather  than  interior  require- 
ments. This  is  very  natural.  In  a four-year  course  it 
is  impossible  to  deal  with  every  phase  of  the  architect’s 
work,  and  it  is  very  much  more  important  that  he 
should  know,  when  he  graduates,  how  to  build  a house 
that  will  stay  up  than  that  he  should  have  a profound 
intimacy  with  the  form  and  detail  of  the  chairs  of  a 
particular  epoch.  Quite  a number  of  architects  have, 
of  course,  supplemented  their  college  curriculum  with 
considerable  study  on  the  outside.  They  have  some- 
times worked  abroad,  where  more  attention  is  paid  to 
interiors.  They  have  read  many  books  and  have  quali- 
fied themselves  very  thoroughly  for  the  work  they 
would  undertake.  But  this  again  is  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule,  and  I think  it  may  be  said  that  quite  as 
many  of  the  architects  who  graduated  ten  years  ago 
are  just  as  ignorant  of  decoration  as  the  decorators 
who  came  into  the  field  at  that  time  are  of  structure. 
The  only  difference  seems  to  be  that  the  latter  are 
made  to  realize  their  ignorance  at  every  turn,  while 
the  former  in  all  the  glory  of  their  professional  suprem- 
acy insist  upon  being  the  arbiters,  if  not  the  dictators, 
of  the  problems  that  arise  between  them. 

The  other  more  materialistic  contention  that  the 
architects  are  selling  goods  under  cover  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  handle.  Very  frequently,  I am  told,  these  men 
have  wives  who  pose  as  decorators,  and,  when  they 
finish  with  a job,  their  wives  begin  to  handle  it  under 
their  direction.  Some  of  them  have  decorators  in 
their  offices  who  obviously  draw  salaries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  the  client  after  the  architect  is  finished 
with  him.  Some  of  the  architects  confess  quite  frankly 
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that  they  consider  themselves  architects  up  to  a certain 
point  — namely,  up  to  the  point  of  finishing  the  struc- 
ture— and  then  they  automatically  become  decorators! 

A great  many  decorators  have  become  dependent 
upon  the  use  of  furniture  supplied  by  a half  dozen  large 
manufacturing  concerns  who  offer  their  productions  at 
a certain  retail  price  which  they  subject  to  a reasonable 
discount  to  the  trade  so  that  decorators  may  secure  a 
profit.  By  taking  clients  to  these  manufactories  and 
selling  them  merchandise  from  samples  the  architects 
have  also  availed  themselves  of  these  wholesale  dealers’ 
productions,  and  the  argument  is  that  instead  of 
making  their  purchases  through  a decorator  and 
allowing  the  decorator  his  profit  and  then  charging  an 
architect’s  commission  on  the  full  price  of  the  furniture, 
they  have  offered  to  sell  the  furniture  to  the  client  at 
the  wholesale  price  plus  the  architect’s  commission, 
thus  underbidding  the  decorator  in  such  a way  that  it 
becomes  impossible  for  him  to  compete.  An  effort  is 
being  made,  I am  told,  to  prevent  the  wholesale  dealers 
from  selling  to  architects  at  a price  that  will  enable 
them  to  do  this,  and  this  effort  may  successfully  dis- 
pose of  this  type  of  competition.  It  is  also  possible  for 
the  architect  to  make  up  detail  drawings  of  furniture 
and  have  these  specially  executed  by  small  factories, 
and  then  sell  them  to  clients  at  smaller  prices  than  the 
decorators  can  make.  This  is  natural  enough,  as  the 
architect  has  only  expenses  for  a drafting  room  and 
office;  while  the  decorator  generally  has  a number  of 
other  expenses  which  must  be  covered,  such  as  larger 
quarters,  delivery,  etc.,  and,  no  matter  how  reasonable 
he  may  wish  his  charges  to  be,  he  cannot  do  business 
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on  the  basis  of  an  architect’s  commission,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  his  business  is  neces- 
sarily so  much  smaller  in  relation  to  any  particular 
job  than  the  gross  amount  of  the  structural  work  on 
which  the  architect’s  commission  is  figured. 

This  last  named  difficulty  is  widespread  and  lasting 
and  it  does  not  seem  that  any  solution  of  it  can  be 
reached  until  affairs  have  become  much  better  system- 
atized than  they  can  be  today,  for,  ideally  speaking, 
the  architect  is  fundamentally,  and  supposedly  exclu- 
sively, a professional  man  who  sells  nothing  but  his 
services,  while  the  decorator  is  not  only  a man  who 
should  have  professional  training  and  should  furnish 
professional  service,  but  at  the  same  time  a business 
man  who  is  expected  to  carry  wares.  It  may  be  that 
at  some  future  time  we  shall  have  the  decorator’s  func- 
tions definitely  separated  between  those  of  the  deco- 
rative architect  or  interior  architect  who  has  nothing 
but  an  office  and  furnishes  nothing  but  professional 
service  and  the  selling  company  which  furnishes  nothing 
but  skillfully  executed  merchandise,  but  such  is  not 
the  case  today  and  it  seems  impossible  to  create  this 
separation  at  this  time.  For  one  thing,  there  is  not 
enough  work  to  furnish  adequate  compensation  in  the 
field  of  professional  interior  decoration  for  any  great 
number  of  men,  and  there  is  not  enough  demand  for 
merchandise  from  decorators  who  do  not  furnish  some 
professional  advice  with  it.  As  it  is,  the  professional 
advice  is  handed  out  without  charge  as  a bonus  to 
those  who  come  to  the  decorator  for  his  merchandise, 
and  this  advice  has  to  be  figured  in  the  profits.  As  it 
might  be  ideally,  the  articles  themselves  would  be 
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priced  at  certain  figures  while  the  advice  would  be 
charged  for  in  the  form  of  a fee  similar  to,  or  larger 
than,  the  architect’s  fee.  This,  I suppose,  would  be  the 
fairest  and  best  way  to  achieve  the  result,  but  in  order 
to  bring  about  such  a condition,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  decorators  and  architects  to  combine  and  co-operate 
far  more  thoroughly  than  they  have  thus  far  appeared 
willing  to  do. 

The  existing  condition  of  affairs  is  not  conducive 
to  the  creation  of  the  best  results  for  the  public.  As 
suggestions  for  changes  that  would  work  in  the  direc- 
tion of  this  need,  we  might  offer,  first,  that  architects 
should  realize  the  supreme  importance  of  interior 
design  and  should  devote  themselves  more  steadily  to 
its  consideration;  secondly,  that  they  should  assume 
a more  tolerant  and,  if  possible,  appreciative  attitude 
toward  men  who  are  conscientiously  and  studiously 
attempting  to  develop  themselves  as  experts  in  interior 
decoration,  and  attempt  to  use  their  services  wherever 
they  can;  thirdly,  that  decorators  should  more  and 
more  associate  with  themselves  men  and  women  of 
sincerity,  knowledge  and  ability,  rather  than  those  with 
facility  in  salesmanship,  and  that  they  themselves 
should  attempt  to  uncommercialize  their  art  by  bring- 
ing to  it  more  knowledge  and  more  true  artistic  effort; 
fourthly,  that  decorators  be  satisfied  to  be  fairly  com- 
pensated for  their  work  without  attempting  to  make 
fortunes  in  the  form  of  profits,  and  that  by  so  doing 
they  might  secure  more  satisfaction  and  therefore 
additional  compensation  from  the  feeling  that  they 
have  accomplished  something  for  the  advancement  of 
art  in  this  country. 


CHAPTER  II 


DECORATORS  AND  DECORATORS 

Now  without  expending  any  more  space  at  this 
point  on  what  the  decorator  may  come  to  be  in  the 
future  or  what  ideal  relations  may  exist  between  him 
and  the  architect,  and  without  touching  as  yet  on  the 
decorator’s  important  relation  to  the  client,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  consider  what  happens  today  when  both  the 
decorator  and  architect  are  working  on  the  same  job. 
There  are  several  possibilities  of  relationship  that  may 
exist,  depending,  first  of  all,  on  whether  the  decorator 
has  a drafting  room  in  which  he  can  make  designs; 
secondly,  on  whether  he  has  a working  force,  and, 
thirdly,  on  whether  he  has  a stock  of  merchandise. 
The  simplest  and  most  primitive  form  of  decorator  is, 
of  course,  the  one  who  carries  his  office  in  his  hat,  whose 
stock  in  trade  is  a pencil  and  a few  photographs,  and 
whose  means  of  existence  is  that  he  plays  golf  with 
people  rich  enough  to  become  clients.  Such  a decorator 
may  be  able  to  introduce  his  friend  Jones  to  his  other 
friend  Smith,  the  architect,  and  to  prevail  on  Jones  to 
give  Smith  a commission  to  build  a house,  and  it  is 
then  more  than  likely  that,  instead  of  paying  the 
decorator  for  his  salesmanship,  the  architect  will 
approve  of  retaining  him  to  attend  to  the  interior. 
Of  course  his  position  will  generally  be  more  compli- 
mentary than  useful,  although  if  he  happens  to  have 
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ability  he  may  be  able  to  carry  things  through  with 
more  care  and  attention  than  the  architect  could  afford 
to  give  them.  His  authority  will  normally  be  subor- 
dinate to  that  of  the  architect.  He  will  function  by 
means  of  purchases  that  he  makes  here  and  there  with 
the  client,  or  with  the  client  and  architect  together; 
by  engaging  painters,  upholsterers,  curtain  makers, 
lamp-shade  makers,  by  visiting  the  fabric  houses  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  coverings  and  draperies,  the 
wall-paper  houses,  the  furniture  manufacturers  or 
antique  dealers.  His  contribution  will  be  in  the  form 
of  advice,  sometimes  valuable  and  good  advice,  and 
perhaps,  also,  in  the  arrangement  of  articles  after  they 
arrive  at  the  residence.  I think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
few,  except  the  very  rich,  can  afford  the  services  of 
this  type  of  decorator,  nor  can  the  decorator  himself  in 
this  case  afford  to  work  for  those  in  moderate  circum- 
stances; because,  whether  he  receives  a lump  sum  fee 
by  way  of  compensation  or  a commission  on  all  the 
purchases  for  the  interior  of  the  house,  his  compensa- 
tion will  not  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  time  that  he 
has  to  expend  on  the  work  to  furnish  any  adequate 
result,  unless  the  total  sum  expended  is  of  great  size. 
Decorators  of  this  kind  do  not  normally  receive  the 
full  trade  discount  from  manufacturers  and  so  they 
are  forced  to  depend  for  compensation  principally  on 
a commission  from  the  client,  and  most  clients  in 
moderate  circumstances  are  unwilling  to  pay  this 
decorator’s  commission. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  clever  and  well 
equipped  decorators  of  this  group  will  come  to  be  the 
interior  architects  that  I referred  to  in  my  first  chapter, 
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but  a great  amount  of  education  of  the  public  will  be 
required  to  make  this  a suitable  field  of  activity.  At 
present  it  certainly  constitutes  a very  difficult  one. 
It  must  be  obvious,  for  example,  that  every  decorator 
who  does  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  an  office  and 
staff  cannot  achieve  the  perhaps  enviable  position  of 
mingling  with  the  very  rich,  and  if  he  does  not,  how  is 
he  to  secure  his  clientele?  What  distinct  services  is  he 
prepared  to  offer  to  the  average  person  that  other 
decorators  do  not  offer?  What  means  can  he  adopt  to 
reach  the  general  public?  Of  course  it  is  true  that  this 
type  of  decorator  requires  fewer  orders  than  the  deco- 
rator with  an  establishment,  but  even  these  few  become 
increasingly  difficult  to  secure  as  the  decorators  with 
establishments  become  better  and  better  equipped  and 
more  and  more  able. 

The  moment  the  decorator  sits  down  in  an  office 
he  undergoes  a certain  change.  He  undertakes  certain 
responsibilities,  if  only  the  responsibility  of  paying  his 
rent  and  the  salary  of  his  assistant  who  answers  the 
telephone,  types  his  letters,  and  perhaps  does  some  of 
his  shopping.  He  changes  from  the  man  who  depends 
exclusively  upon  his  own  services  for  support,  and 
requires  only  sufficient  income  in  return  to  satisfy  his 
own  personal  demands,  to  a man  with  certain  definite 
obligations  to  meet,  and  one  who  requires,  therefore, 
not  only  compensation  for  his  own  time  but  also  enough 
over  and  above  this  to  pay  his  expenses. 

In  the  most  limited  conceivable  position  this  deco- 
rator has  only  a tiny  office,  with  perhaps  a desk  and  a 
drawing  board,  a few  books  and  photographs.  In  most 
cases  he  is  not  satisfied  to  remain  in  this  position,  but 
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soon  determines  to  surround  himself  with  more  attrac- 
tive things  which  will  illustrate  his  skill  in  decoration 
in  his  own  working  home.  He  fancies  a certain  lamp- 
shade that  he  has  been  dreaming  of  putting  in  some 
delightful  room  that  has  not  yet  materialized;  he  finds 
an  article  of  furniture,  perhaps  a beautifully  carved  or 
lacquered  cabinet  that  he  feels  he  must  acquire  before 
it  is  sold  to  some  one  else,  so  that  he  may  be  ready  with 
it  for  the  next  job  that  he  is  commissioned  to  take  care 
of.  Then  he  discovers  that  in  attempting  to  do  all  the 
shopping  for  his  clients  and  to  make  such  little  drawings 
for  them  as  he  thinks  will  express  his  or  their  ideas, 
he  is  occupying  such  a large  percentage  of  his  time 
that  he  has  no  opportunity  to  think  up  new  schemes 
and  to  find  new  clients,  or  even  to  confer  with  the 
clients  that  he  already  has.  His  occupation  grows  and 
he  hunts  up  larger  quarters,  perhaps  engages  a designer 
to  carry  out  his  plans,  and  possibly  a young  lady  to 
attend  to  some  of  his  purchases. 

Very  soon  he  has  gathered  about  himself  a little 
establishment  not  unlike  the  architect’s,  with  a drafting 
room  containing  one  or  more  men,  a little  office  with 
a stenographer  and  boy,  perhaps  a library  of  volumes 
on  decoration,  and  a conference  room  surrounded 
with  excellent  chairs  and  tables  and  commodes  which 
he  has  picked  up  now  and  again  in  weak  moments. 
He  still  has  nothing  but  his  personal  services  to  offer, 
together  with  the  services  of  the  men  who  make  his 
drawings,  and  he  generally  finds,  I think  it  is  safe  to 
say,  that  his  schemes,  no  matter  how  perfect  in  the 
beginning,  are  somewhat  less  than  perfection  after 
they  have  been  more  or  less  inadequately  executed  by 
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the  craftsmen  that  the  general  market  affords.  Besides 
this,  he  finds  his  work  unduly  delayed  in  execution  and 
his  clientele  dissatisfied.  He  is  forced  to  employ  an 
upholsterer  who  is  also  doing  work  for  a great  many 
other  decorators  and  who  will  not  push  his  work  forward 
ahead  of  that  of  his  other  customers.  He  has  the  same 
experience  with  the  men  who  manufacture  his  furniture. 
He  finds  that  the  painter  that  he  has  been  employing 
is  doing  slipshod  work  and  not  getting  his  jobs  executed 
on  time.  The  sewing  of  his  lamp-shades  and  curtains 
is  inadequate  and  his  designs  are  not  satisfactorily 
carried  out. 

I am  trying  to  show,  through  all  this,  the  difficulty 
today  that  the  decorator  experiences  in  resisting  the 
creation  of  an  establishment.  The  artist  in  him  no 
doubt  frequently  rebels  against  such  an  enterprise,  but 
if  he  is  successful  he  is  confronted  by  problems  which 
must  become  extremely  difficult  to  solve  without  a 
large  corps  of  employees.  He  cannot  handle  all  the 
work  himself,  even  all  the  conferences  with  his  clients, 
much  less  all  the  superintendence  required  by  the 
execution  and  placing  of  the  work.  He  cannot  satisfy 
himself  with  the  few  commissions  a year  that  could  be 
personally  attended  to  and  he  is  forced  more  and  more 
to  entrust  work  to  other  people.  Besides  this,  he  finds 
himself  without  any  definite  place  in  the  organization 
of  the  field  as  it  exists,  in  America  at  any  rate.  He  is 
not  recognized  as  an  interior  architect,  he  is  not 
supreme  in  the  decisions  which  affect  the  interior  of  a 
building,  and  he  is  still  without  any  special  means  of 
appealing  for  support  to  the  general  public. 

At  this  point  he  is  confronted  by  the  necessity  for 
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making  a decision  between  remaining  as  he  is  and 
doing  odd  jobs  here  and  there,  or  establishing  himself 
more  firmly  than  ever  under  greater  expenses  and  the 
necessity  of  securing  more  and  more  work  to  meet 
them.  He  finds  invariably  that  to  obtain  the  results 
he  desires  he  must  execute  more  and  more  work  him- 
self, under  his  own  supervision  and  by  means  of  his 
own  employees.  He  may  start  doing  no  more  than 
having  his  lamp-shades  and  pillows  manufactured  in  a 
small  room  in  his  own  premises;  but  then  he  finds  his 
curtains  delayed  and  improperly  done,  and  he  starts 
having  these  made  up  by  some  of  the  pillow  hands. 
Then  he  discovers  that  he  requires  a man  to  measure 
the  windows  and  cut  the  fabrics,  and  this  man  is 
generally  one  who  is  accustomed  to  working  on  the 
upholstery  of  furniture,  and  so  he  grows  imperceptibly 
toward  the  establishment  of  an  upholstery  shop.  Then 
it  develops  that  the  frames  of  his  upholstered  furniture 
are  not  well  varnished  and  this  may  lead  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a vamisher,  and  so  on  until,  if  successful 
enough,  he  has  established  a complete  factory. 

When  the  decorator  becomes  the  proud  possessor  of 
a manufacturing  plant  he  discovers  that  during  some 
periods  of  the  year  a large  number  of  people  is  required 
for  the  work  he  has  on  hand  and  that  at  other  periods 
only  a very  small  number  is  sufficient.  In  order  to 
retain  the  services  of  his  best  workmen  he  starts  manu- 
facturing more  goods  than  are  needful  for  immediate 
use  and  so  he  accumulates  a stock  of  merchandise. 
This  occurs  very  frequently,  because  he  learns  that  to 
make  up  two  identical  pieces  is  almost  as  simple  and 
not  much  more  expensive  than  to  create  one  of  them. 
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So  we  have  the  genesis  of  the  large  establishment. 
I am  not  arguing  that  this  is  the  typical  way  in  which 
large  establishments  come  into  being.  Very  frequently 
they  grow  up  out  of  furniture-selling  concerns  which 
started  using  the  productions  of  other  manufacturers 
and  showing  them  to  the  public,  and  then  found  that 
they  could  manufacture  articles  more  cheaply  or  more 
adequately,  but  it  is  a possible  means  of  development 
from  the  small  but  increasingly  successful  professional 
decorator  into  the  large  and  more  successful  decorator 
and  manufacturer  combined. 

I cannot  see  any  reason  why  the  large  manufacturer 
should  be  looked  upon  with  less  regard  as  an  artist 
than  the  small  and  more  completely  professional 
decorator  who  has  no  stock,  no  employees  and  perhaps 
no  office.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  manufacturing 
decorators  have  not  the  same  knowledge  or  ability  as 
designers,  but  it  is  not  inevitable  that  they  should  be 
lacking  in  these  requirements;  and  more  and  more 
those  who  are  growing  up  in  the  industry  tend  to 
possess  them.  Certainly  on  the  practical  side  there 
can  be  no  question  but  that  the  man  who  personally 
manages  a large  establishment  and  manufactures  his 
own  wares  can  speak  with  more  authority  regarding 
technical  problems  with  relation  to  the  interior  than 
the  man  whose  experience  is  limited  to  the  ordering  of 
his  merchandise  from  other  people. 

Certain  severe  criticisms  have  been  passed  upon 
the  large  decorators  by  the  small  ones,  and  some  of 
these  have  been  justified  as,  for  example,  the  contention 
that  the  decorator  with  a large  stock  of  merchandise 
frequently  insists  upon  selling  something  from  his  own 
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stock  because  he  happens  to  have  it,  rather  than  some- 
thing more  suitable  which  he  would  have  to  go  and 
buy;  but  there  is  nothing  inherent  in  the  large  deco- 
rator’s position  that  makes  this  follow  as  a matter  of 
course. 

As  regards  the  relation  of  either  type  of  decorator 
to  the  architect,  it  must  be  clear  that  whether  or  not 
the  architect’s  position  is  supreme,  the  first  type  of 
decorator  is  at  best  an  assembler  of  the  productions  of 
other  manufacturers,  whereas  the  second  type  may  be 
not  only  the  actual  executor  of  the  architect’s  designs, 
but  also  the  designer  and  executor  of  his  own  original 
conceptions.  Moreover,  the  large  decorator-manufac- 
turer can,  if  he  wishes,  furnish  his  clientele  with  a 
signal  advantage  which  is  impossible  to  the  small 
decorator,  and  that  is,  that  in  manufacturing  his  own 
articles  he  can  save  the  client  the  manufacturer’s 
profit  and  content  himself  with  the  regular  decorator’s 
trade  profit.  This,  I think,  is  frequently  done,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  public  should  soon  begin  to 
realize  that  instead  of  paying  more  to  large  decorators, 
it  actually  has  to  pay  less  than  it  does  to  small  ones. 
Even  the  large  decorator,  manufacturing  as  he  does  so 
many  things  required  for  the  interior  of  a home  and 
perhaps  retaining  in  his  employ  a large  staff  of  painters 
and  other  decorators  for  work  on  walls  and  ceilings; 
even  he  has  his  difficulties  in  knowing  where  to  stop 
the  process  of  manufacture,  for  he  has  still  to  depend 
on  outside  factories  for  a considerable  part  of  his  work : 
for  example,  his  marble  work,  metal  work,  stained  or 
leaded  glass,  pottery  and  fabrics.  There  is  scarcely 
any  limit  to  the  extent  of  the  decorative  field  if  it  is 
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carried  out  to  its  finality.  It  embraces  a hundred  forms 
of  production,  perhaps  a thousand.  The  temptation 
especially  to  manufacture  fabrics  must  have  appealed 
to  many  decorators  during  the  war,  when  fabrics  in  the 
general  market  were  so  extremely  difficult  to  secure. 
Some  decorative  establishments  have  supplemented 
their  regular  processes  by  having  materials  made 
under  their  supervision  in  batik  or  machine  embroidery 
or  hand  embroidery  or  by  some  printed  or  stencilled 
process,  to  say  nothing  of  tapestries  and  needlepoint, 
in  order  to  carry  out  their  designs  and  color  schemes 
for  which  they  cannot  find  any  adequate  substitute 
in  the  market.  The  limit  of  activity,  I suppose,  is 
reached  when  departure  into  a new  field  requires  the 
attention  of  a large  force  and  a large  amount  of 
machinery,  such  as  would  be  the  case  if  decorators 
attempted  to  produce  satins  and  brocades  and  velvets 
actually  in  their  own  shops.  This  being  impossible 
even  to  the  largest  decorators,  they  have  resorted  more 
than  ever  during  the  last  couple  of  years  to  the  special 
dyeing  of  existing  fabrics  or  sometimes  to  the  treating 
of  these  so  that  they  appear  antique. 

Some  of  the  interesting  questions  that  present 
themselves  through  a consideration  of  all  this  are 
whether,  when  the  decorator  becomes  a manufacturer 
he  necessarily  ceases  to  be  a professional  man,  whether 
he  cannot  claim  compensation  for  his  personal  services 
aside  from  the  profit  on  the  sale  of  his  merchandise, 
whether  his  authority  as  a man  of  knowledge,  both  in 
design  and  production,  should  not  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  architect  when  it  comes  to  decisions  in  regard 
to  the  interior  of  a home;  and  how,  if  he  insists  upon 
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being  purely  professional  and  furnishing  nothing  but 
service,  he  is  to  secure  an  adequate  living. 

The  field  today  is  unquestionably  enormously 
overcrowded.  Decorators  of  every  possible  sort  are 
here  in  great  profusion.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a growing 
number  of  the  public  who  realize  the  advantage  of 
employing  a man  or  woman  with  taste  and  knowledge 
in  working  out  their  plans  for  the  inside  of  their  homes, 
just  as  they  realize  the  necessity  of  an  architect  in  the 
creation  of  the  structure,  but  the  two  fields  are  not 
yet  equalized  nor  is  the  function  of  the  interior  decorator 
or  his  place  with  relation  to  his  client  firmly  fixed  and 
accepted  by  society  at  large. 


CHAPTER  III 


DECORATORS  AND  TRADESMEN 

The  objection  to  the  decorative  establishment  of 
large  dimensions  is  that  it  is  often  organized  as  a selling 
concern,  with  a capable  business  man  at  its  head, 
surrounded  by  a force  of  office  assistants,  a corps  of 
salesmen  and,  only  as  an  incident  of  salesmanship,  a 
group  of  decorative  designers  and  selectors.  The 
average  visitor  is  handled  by  a man  or  woman  who 
works  mainly  upon  a commission  basis,  whose  ambition 
is  naturally  to  sell  the  largest  possible  bill  of  goods 
consistent  with  the  profit  on  the  transaction  demanded 
by  the  organization.  Questions  of  light  and  shade, 
design,  period,  color  effect  and  combination  are  talked 
of  more  or  less  glibly  by  these  selling  representatives 
according  to  the  cleverness  and  facility  of  their  conver- 
sation, but  any  deeper  understanding  of  decorative 
values  is  apt  to  be  lacking.  There  is  little  incentive 
to  the  study  necessary  to  master  even  one  of  the 
manifold  decorative  arts.  Such  mastery,  when  it 
exists,  commands  a lesser  price  than  the  ability  to 
talk  the  prospective  buyer  into  buying. 

This  seems  to  be  the  keynote  of  the  difficulty  with 
all  of  our  American  business.  It  is  present  throughout 
the  system,  and  in  the  arts  it  simply  becomes  more 
than  ever  noticeable.  The  men  who  actually  produce 
articles  of  use  and  beauty  are  universally  underpaid, 
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whereas  the  demand  is  never  ending  for  those  who  can 
unload  them  on  the  public.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
unnecessary  salesmen  tour  the  country  every  year,  in 
every  line  of  work,  duplicating  each  other’s  efforts 
with  the  retailer  or  the  consumer,  while  at  home  in 
the  factories  and  workshops  the  articles  that  they  sell 
are  dreamed  over  and  designed  and  improved  and 
constructed  by  draftsmen  and  dreamers  and  workers 
whose  salaries  do  not  average  one-tenth  as  much  as 
theirs.  That  is  our  system  of  industry.  One  may  hope 
that  some  day  this  will  undergo  a change. 

Meanwhile,  the  same  process  appears  in  interior 
decoration,  but  with  more  disastrous  results  than  occur 
in  making  and  marketing  hats  or  shoes  or  razors,  for 
the  decorative  establishment  is  supposed  to  create  an 
artistic  unity:  a thing  of  beauty,  utility  and  charm. 
When  Mrs.  X strolls  into  a shop  and  announces  that 
she  has  a drawing  room  to  furnish  she  is  turned  over 
to  Mr.  Salesman  A,  who  often  is  called  up  automati- 
cally by  the  doorman  because  it  happens  to  be  “ his 
turn.”  He  attempts  to  sell  her  a suite  from  the  floor, 
and  if  he  cannot,  he  asks  for  an  appointment  to  visit 
her  home  and  look  at  the  room.  If  his  talk  is  plausible 
enough  this  is  apt  to  be  granted,  especially  if  madam 
has  already  determined  to  have  this  particular  concern 
do  the  work.  When  he  calls,  he  tries  to  persuade  her 
to  discard  whatever  she  may  have  in  the  room  already, 
because  he  can  thus  subsequently  persuade  her  to 
spend  the  maximum  amount  of  money,  and  also  because 
his  own  labors  are  reduced  by  not  having  to  work 
around  existing  things.  Failing  in  this,  if  his  taste  is 
good,  he  suggests  relieving  the  room  of  its  worst 
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elements  and  combining  new  features  with  the  best 
already  there.  Then  he  returns  to  the  office  to  select 
what  seem  to  him  suitable  articles  from  stock,  or  to 
consult  one  of  the  designers  about  drawing  up  sketches 
for  new  things.  He  may  submit  for  consideration 
fabrics  from  the  shelves,  or  he  may  take  his  client  to 
the  fabric  houses  for  selection.  In  either  case,  his 
judgment  is  relied  upon  for  the  determination  of  what 
is  “ right.”  The  head  of  the  large  establishment  is 
cheerfully  oblivious  to  what  is  going  on,  for  he,  like 
old  King  Cole,  is  busy  in  his  counting  house,  counting 
out  his  money,  or  at  any  rate,  making  out  bills,  looking 
up  credits,  examining  profits  and  the  rest  of  the  impor- 
tant routine.  He  only  becomes  interested  in  Mr. 
Salesman  A when  that  accomplished  person  turns  in 
his  order. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  when  Mrs.  X comes  to  me 
at  a late  stage,  or  after  she  has  spent  one  or  two  or 
five  thousand  on  her  room,  which  remains  unsatisfac- 
tory and  unliveable,  and  tells  me  that  the  man  from 
So  & So’ s told  her  this  or  that,  I meekly  inquire:  “ My 
dear  madame,  when  you  buy  dress  goods  at  Altman’s 
do  you  follow  the  advice  of  the  twelve-dollar-a-week 
saleslady?  Then  why  ask  a salesman  pure  and  simple 
for  advice  on  decorating?  ” 

The  system  is  obviously  wrong.  I have  tried  to 
show  that  big  business  in  decoration  must  exist;  that 
it  is  right  and  beneficial  to  the  client,  that  it  should 
exist;  that  in  order  to  manufacture  profitably  and 
reasonably,  large  orders  and  numerous  orders  must  be 
forthcoming.  And  I have  been  trying  to  fathom  how 
this  can  be  accomplished  without  completely  commer- 
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cializing  and  rendering  artistically  valueless  the  whole 
result. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  essential  to  a big 
decorating  concern  is  a big  man.  For,  just  as  the 
individual  decorator  with  the  smallest  possible  office 
must  be  something  of  a designer,  something  of  a colorist, 
and  a great  deal  of  a man  of  taste  and  refinement  and 
knowledge  both  of  form  and  of  mechanical  construc- 
tion, so  must  the  big  established  decorator,  to  remain 
authentic  in  his  function,  be  profoundly  versed  in  all 
the  processes  of  his  craft  and  possessed  of  a personality 
and  mind  at  once  greater  and  more  dominating  than 
that  of  any  of  his  employees.  He  must  be  the  unques- 
tioned head  of  his  enterprise,  not  because  he  is  all- 
powerful,  but  because  he  is  the  greatest  worker  in 
every  branch,  the  dominant  force  in  the  factory,  in  the 
varnish  shop,  among  the  decorators,  the  designers,  the 
upholsterers;  the  greatest  at  color  arrangement,  infal- 
lible in  criticism,  possessing  the  finest  historical  back- 
ground and  the  most  vigorous  originality. 

Then  let  him  grow.  Let  him  have  a hundred  or  a 
thousand  employees,  let  him  do  a hundred  or  a thousand 
jobs  a year.  Every  fibre  of  the  organization  will  be 
reinvigorated  week  after  week  by  a desire  to  surpass 
all  previous  records,  not  only  as  to  volume  but  also 
in  decorative  value.  Ceaseless  inspiration,  drawing 
on  every  one  from  top  to  bottom  and  turning  back 
again  to  revitalize  each  in  turn:  this  seems  to  me  the 
only  way  that  decoration  can  be  manifold  and  fine. 


CHAPTER  IV 


IS  THE  DECORATOR  A BUSINESS  MAN  OR  A 
PROFESSIONAL? 

A discussion  on  this  topic  was  held  by  the  Society 
of  Interior  Decorators,  which  contains  most  of  the 
recognized  and  largest  interior  decorators  in  New  York, 
and  whatever  effect  it  may  have  had  on  the  rest,  I must 
say  that  it  thoroughly  clarified  my  mind  and  convinced 
me  that,  however  far  we  have  advanced  above  the 
furniture  dealers  and  upholsterers  of  thirty  years  ago, 
we  are  still  very  definitely  business  and  not  professional 
men. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  decorators  could 
qualify  as  to  their  ability  to  furnish  a high  order  of 
professional  decorative  advice.  Many  of  them  have 
had  the  best  training  that  the  world  affords  and  have 
not  ceased  this  training  with  the  end  of  their  college 
course  or  with  their  few  years  at  the  Beaux  Arts,  or 
even  with  subsequent  travels  in  France  and  Italy  and 
England,  but  have  continued  studying  and  reading  all 
their  lives;  they  are  men  highly  equipped  and  highly 
talented,  some  of  them  with  a wide  range  of  information 
on  the  subject  of  structural  problems,  color,  the 
historic  periods,  and  all  phases  of  manufacture.  As 
individuals  they  may  be  far  more  highly  developed 
than  men  in  other  fields  whose  labors  are  exclusively 
professional,  yet  the  service  that  they  render  as  interior 
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decorators  is  a business  man’s  service  primarily  and 
fundamentally,  for  they  buy  and  sell  goods  for  profit. 
That  is,  after  all,  the  keynote  of  difference  between  the 
business  man  and  the  professional  man. 

The  lawyer  sells  only  his  professional  services  sup- 
plemented by  that  of  his  office  force.  He  does  not 
supply  his  clients  with  law  books  bought  at  wholesale 
in  quantities  and  retailed  individually.  He  does  not 
sell  the  paper  on  which  his  pleas  are  written  nor  charge 
a profit  on  the  separate  items  of  cost  that  go  to  make 
up  his  work.  The  reputable  allopath  does  not  any 
longer  deal  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  medicines.  The 
architect,  likewise,  according  to  the  standards  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  ceases  to  be  a pro- 
fessional man  when  he  sells  anything  to  his  client 
except  on  an  agreed-upon  percentage  which  applies  to 
the  work  done  under  him,  or  when  he  accepts  a com- 
mission from  any  one  other  than  his  client. 

The  interior  decorator  is  not  subject  to  these  rules. 
Here  and  there  a man  ekes  out  a living  by  furnishing 
decorative  advice  on  a percentage  basis  and  he  may 
be  regarded  as  a professional  decorator,  but  nine-tenths 
and  perhaps  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  the  work 
executed  under  the  direction  of  decorators  in  this 
country  every  year  is  done  by  men  with  establishments 
which  must  be  supported,  like  other  business  estab- 
lishments, on  a profitable  basis,  and  who  would  not  be 
able  to  live  if  they  depended  on  a small  commission. 

This  is  a very  natural  condition  of  affairs  that  the 
public  itself  has  created,  for  there  is  scarcely  any 
widespread  or  effective  demand  for  the  professional 
decorator.  The  number  of  people  willing  to  employ  a 
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man  for  his  advice  only  in  connection  with  the  interior 
of  their  homes  and  to  pay  him  a satisfactory  fee  or 
percentage  for  furnishing  such  advice  is  extremely 
small.  There  may  be  a growing  number  of  these  folk, 
but  it  is  not  yet  large  enough  to  command  the  time  of 
any  large  group  of  decorators.  When  a man  builds  a 
house  he  feels  that  his  architect’s  commission  should 
cover  everything  except  the  profits  of  the  various 
manufacturers  who  contribute  to  creating  the  building, 
and  if  the  decorator  is  to  be  permitted  to  participate 
he  must  gain  his  remuneration  either  by  manufacturing 
the  articles  which  he  supplies  or  by  acting  as  a middle- 
man in  their  purchase  and  sale.  This  may  not  continue 
to  be  the  case  in  the  future  when  a larger  percentage  of 
the  public  is  educated  to  the  point  of  appreciating  the 
importance  of  interior  decoration  in  their  own  lives, 
but  it  is  the  condition  which  exists  today.  And  so  the 
decorator  who  is  professionally  qualified  must  furnish 
his  services  as  a side  issue  or  incidental  bonus  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  his  goods. 

It  may  be  supposed  from  the  admission  that  the 
interior  decorator  is  engaged  in  trade  that  his  work  is 
therefore  directly  akin  to  that  of  the  antique  dealer  of 
the  higher  order  or  of  the  dealer  in  pictures,  but  this 
is  not  exactly  true.  The  purpose  of  the  latter  is,  as  a 
rule,  to  unload  upon  a customer  as  many  and  as  costly 
articles  of  merchandise  as  possible,  which  can  be  con- 
verted from  his  own  stock  to  the  houses  of  the  wealthy 
and  thus  afford  the  dealer  himself  increased  capital 
with  which  to  purchase  other  articles  which  can  later 
be  sold.  The  decorator  has  necessarily  a more  con- 
scientious role  to  follow,  and  his  responsibility  does 
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not  end  with  the  delivery  of  his  goods.  It  is  not  always 
to  his  advantage  to  sell  the  greatest  possible  amount 
from  his  own  stock  or  to  dispose  of  the  largest  possible 
quantity  of  any  sort  of  goods.  A certain  critical  faculty 
is  demanded  of  him,  a certain  effect  that  will  yield 
the  purchaser  immediate  and  lasting  satisfaction. 
This  is  one  of  the  particular  elements  which  complicate 
his  task  and  which  render  so  difficult  the  just  harmon- 
izing of  the  salesman  impulse  to  create  the  largest 
possible  order  with  the  artistic  impulse  to  create  the 
most  beautiful  possible  result.  In  a sense,  it  is  not 
unnatural  that  the  decorator  should  wish  to  dispose  of 
his  own  stock.  Not  only  does  the  commercial  instinct 
impel  him  to  do  this,  but,  after  all,  the  things  which 
he  has  on  hand  represent  in  a large  measure  his  own 
taste  and  are  chosen  because  they  express  his  prefer- 
ences, and  he  cannot  do  better  or  deal  more  sincerely 
with  his  client  than  by  recommending  the  things  which 
he  himself  loves.  It  is  only  when  he  tries  to  rid  himself 
of  some  article  which  he  feels  he  has  made  a mistake 
in  ever  getting  hold  of  that  he  acts  with  doubtful 
honesty,  and  this  probably  does  not  occur  once  in  a 
hundred  cases. 

An  example  of  the  conflict  between  the  impulse 
toward  a supreme  decorative  effect  and  the  somewhat 
contrary  impulse  toward  more  profitable  selling  came 
to  me  the  other  night  in  the  discussion  of  a well-known 
dealer  in  antique  paintings.  He  argued  that  it  was 
always  better  for  the  decorator  to  urge  upon  a client 
the  purchase  of  an  original  painting  even  by  an  unim- 
portant man,  when  he  could  not  afford  a more  imposing 
picture,  than  it  was  for  him  to  permit  the  client  to  have 
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a copy  made  of  some  great  picture  that  had  always 
thrilled  and  delighted  him.  I contended  in  answer  to 
this  and  I still  fully  believe,  that  this  is  quite  contrary 
to  the  truth.  It  is  all  very  well  (or  as  a matter  of  fact, 
not  very  well  at  all)  for  a man  who  makes  a habit  of 
collecting  pictures  to  buy  originals  when  he  has  a few 
spare  dollars  or  a few  spare  thousands  to  invest.  If  he 
buys  wisely  he  can  generally  feel  sure  that  he  will 
always  be  able  to  get  most  of  his  money  back  by  a 
subsequent  sale  if  this  ever  becomes  necessary;  but 
this  question  is  entirely  beside  the  matter  of  interior 
decoration.  From  the  standpoint  of  effectiveness  in  a 
room  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  a fine  and  sincere 
copy  of  a great  and  appropriate  picture  is  frequently 
more  fitting  and  useful  than  any  original  that  can  be 
purchased  for  any  like  amount  of  money,  or  for  even 
four  or  five  times  that  amount;  unless  the  purchaser 
is  a real  judge  of  pictures  and  one  who  can  ferret  out 
undiscovered  geniuses.  It  would  certainly  be  unjust 
of  the  decorator  to  advise  a client  who  had  only  a 
certain  sum  to  spend  on  his  entire  establishment  to 
spend  a large  fraction  of  it  on  some  more  or  less  doubtful 
original  painting  and  thus  be  limited  to  the  very 
trying  and  disagreeable  task  of  purchasing  with  what 
then  remained  all  the  necessary  and  delightful  fur- 
nishings that  play  so  large  a part  in  making  the  modern 
home  agreeable. 

The  same  attitude  of  mind  as  that  of  this  dealer  in 
pictures  can  be  found  in  most  antique  sellers.  They 
seem  to  imagine  that  the  possession  of  a few  authentic 
old  pieces  makes  a home  a thousand  times  more  happy 
than  the  furnishing  of  it  with  what  may  be  far  more 
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appropriate  and  useful  reproductions  or  adaptations. 
There  is  no  fundamental  reason  that  can  possibly  be 
advanced  why  we  should  be  bound  so  slavishly  to  the 
creations  of  our  forefathers  or  to  forefathers  of  races 
completely  alien  to  us.  It  is  very  well  to  recite  the 
charms  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  and  the  later  periods 
in  France  and  England,  and  it  is  equally  well  to  learn 
all  that  we  can  from  them  and  to  use  them  whenever 
they  yield  a fitting  and  satisfying  result;  but  to  feel, 
as  almost  every  collector  of  antiques  does  feel,  that 
only  these  originals  or  their  exact  reproductions  are 
even  tolerable,  is  to  tie  one’s  hands  and  one’s  mind  at 
every  turn  and  to  create  endless  reproductions  of  the 
same  device.  The  architect  has  not  done  this.  He  has 
not  felt  it  necessary  or  proper  to  impose  the  Parthenon 
upon  the  Fifth  Avenue  public,  nor  has  he  even  slavishly 
reproduced  the  French  chateaux  except  in  rare  instances 
when  his  millionaire  clients  demanded  them.  But  the 
decorator  is  supposed  to  be  so  unskillful  that  he  must 
be  tied  irrevocably  to  representing  what  others  have 
done  before  him. 

Against  this  business  role  the  active-minded  deco- 
rator must  very  soon  take  up  arms.  If  he  feels  qualified 
for  artistic  creation  he  must  insist  ceaselessly  on  his 
right  to  experiment,  and  he  will  very  soon  find  clients 
enthusiastic  to  permit  him  this  liberty;  and  though  he 
deem  himself  a man  of  business,  he  will  be  so  in  a fine 
and  distinguished  sense,  in  the  same  sense  that  Thomas 
Chippendale  was  a man  of  business;  and  one  who  can 
look  proudly  upon  the  world  of  his  professional  con- 
freres, knowing  that  the  world  will  look  memorably 
upon  him. 
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THE  DECORATOR  AND  THE  CLIENT 

There  are  two  classes  of  clients  which  sensible 
decorators  prefer  to  all  others:  first  of  all,  those  rare 
discerning  people  of  real  artistic  sense  and  knowledge 
who  know  exactly  what  they  want  and  require  a 
decorator’s  service  only  because  they  have  no  other 
means  of  access  to  the  carrying  out  of  their  wishes; 
and,  secondly,  those  equally  understanding  folk  who 
realize  that  they  know  nothing  whatsoever  and  are 
willing  to  place  themselves  in  their  decorator’s  hands 
when  once  they  have  acquired  confidence  in  him. 

With  the  former  group  the  decorator  should  have 
little  trouble.  A large  portion  of  such  people,  of  course, 
do  not  patronize  decorators  at  all,  wandering  here  and 
there  picking  up  what  suits  them,  if  they  can  do  so  at 
a satisfactory  price,  and  acting,  in  a sense,  as  their 
own  decorators.  But  there  are  still  a number  of  them 
who  have  sense  enough  to  know  that,  despite  such 
knowledge  as  they  have,  they  can  never  become  as 
familiar  with  what  the  market  affords  as  a man  who 
devotes  the  major  part  of  his  life  to  just  this  task. 
They  also  realize  that  if  they  are  working  with  a trust- 
worthy individual  they  will  pay  no  more  in  any  case, 
and  frequently  somewhat  less,  than  they  would  have 
to,  traveling  by  themselves.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter 
for  the  average  person  at  sea  in  the  shopping  district 
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A dining  room  in  the  Georgian  style. 
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of  New  York  to  lay  hands  on  just  the  right  fabrics, 
just  the  fitting  pieces  of  furniture  and  the  individual 
bits  of  bric-a-brac,  lighting  fixtures  and  all  the  other 
trifles  concerned  in  completing  such  an  interior  as  he 
may  have  ever  so  definitely  in  mind;  but  even  if  the 
task  were  lighter,  the  amount  of  time  required  would 
be  too  great  for  those  who  have  other  pressing  duties 
to  perform.  The  decorator  himself  soon  finds  that  he 
has  not  the  time  to  function  along  all  these  lines  and 
his  staff  is  therefore  necessarily  larger  than  perhaps  that 
of  any  other  type  of  man  doing  the  same  amount  of 
business  in  any  other  field.  Moreover,  there  are  a 
number  of  questions  concerned  with  exact  space  meas- 
urements, wall  preparations,  etc.,  that  are  apt  to 
prove  onerous  in  their  solution  even  to  the  best  equipped 
layman.  And  so  it  is  that,  more  and  more,  the  intel- 
ligent among  the  well-to-do  have  come  to  appreciate 
the  services  that  the  decorator  capable  of  fully  under- 
standing their  minds  gives  them. 

With  the  second  group  he  is  likely  to  have  somewhat 
greater  difficulties.  Obviously,  his  supreme  necessity 
is  to  interpret  the  personality  of  the  client  in  the  things 
with  which  the  client  is  to  be  surrounded.  Sometimes 
this  problem  becomes  a little  trying  because  the  per- 
sonality is  a little  difficult  to  find.  But  generally, 
lurking  somewhere  in  the  subconscious  mind  of  the 
purchaser,  there  are  tastes  and  inclinations  which  can 
guide  him,  and  if  these  tastes  are  bad  it  becomes  the 
decorator’s  duty  to  improve  them.  This  may  sound 
like  an  extremely  hard  role  to  ask  the  average  man  of 
business  to  undertake,  but  the  desire  for  the  display 
of  good  taste  in  one’s  home  is  so  general  today,  and  so 
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rapidly  growing,  that  it  should  not  be  impossible  to 
find  means  of  expressing  it  in  almost  every  household. 
Once  in  a while  an  obstreperous  impossibility  will  be 
encountered  and  sometimes  there  will  be  a question 
between  giving  the  client  thoroughly  bad  things  or 
losing  the  client  altogether.  In  that  case  the  decorator 
has  to  measure  his  own  idealism  against  his  more 
materialistic  inclinations  and  decide  whether  his  repu- 
tation will  permit  him  to  allow  the  latter  full  swing. 
But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  normally  a question  of  creating 
ardent  desires  on  the  part  of  an  otherwise  flaccid  and 
unenthusiastic  client;  for  unless  the  purchaser  becomes 
really  desirous  of  having  something  that  is  proposed 
there  is  very  little  use  in  selling  it  to  him.  No  contract 
is  quite  so  uninspiring  as  one  over  which  it  is  impossible 
to  make  the  client  take  the  slightest  interest,  and  the 
only  way  that  some  decorators  salve  their  own  spirits 
in  executing  these  contracts  is  by  carrying  out  rooms 
that  they  would  really  like  to  have  themselves,  good 
rooms,  but  generally  ones  totally  inexpressive  of  the 
client  or  his  family.  Thus  it  happens  sometimes  that 
a stout  little  Oklahoma  lady  finds  herself  in  an  austere 
directoire  bed  chamber,  forced  to  sleep  on  a dais,  by  a 
decorator  who  has  dreamed  about  her  surroundings 
and  who  himself  is  confined  to  a Harlem  flat. 

The  really  trying  people  who  sometimes  find  their 
way  to  decorators  are  of  other  sorts.  There  is,  for 
example,  the  woman  of  sharp  business  instinct  who 
decides  that  she  is  going  to  get  the  most  for  her  money 
and  who  travels  from  decorator  to  decorator  throughout 
the  city,  permitting  each  one  to  go  through  her  home 
and  take  measurements  and  make  elaborate  sketches 


A portion  of  a bedroom  furnished  in  green  enamsl  with  decorated  panels. 
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and  present  comprehensive  estimates,  and  who  then 
decides  in  favor  of  the  one  who  appears  to  be  giving 
her  the  most  for  what  she  has  to  spend.  Fortunately, 
perhaps,  she  does  not  generally  achieve  the  object  that 
she  sets  out  for  and  she  frequently  realizes  this  to  her 
regret  after  the  work  has  been  delivered.  In  a mass  of 
estimates  there  will  always  be  one  considerably  lower 
than  all  the  rest,  either  because  the  man  who  furnishes 
it  is  particularly  in  need  of  work  — which  is  not  an 
especially  good  recommendation  for  him  — or  because 
he  has  made  some  mistake  in  figuring.  In  either  case 
he  will  try  to  make  up  for  his  blunder  after  he  has 
finally  secured  the  contract  and  he  cannot  take  the 
same  interest  in  the  job  that  he  would  under  other 
more  favorable  circumstances.  Besides  that,  when  a 
great  number  of  concerns  are  all  competing  for  the 
same  work  they  all  realize  that  they  are  in  close  com- 
petition and  no  one  can  possibly  give  the  same  sincere 
and  undivided  service  that  he  would  if  he  were  given 
the  assurance  of  the  order  from  the  beginning.  This 
is  an  important  psychological  point  that  clients  would 
do  well  to  bear  in  mind  and  that  decorators  themselves 
realize  only  too  well.  If  a man  has  exhausted  himself 
and  his  resources  before  he  receives  an  order,  it  is 
altogether  possible  that  he  may  become  a little  neglect- 
ful of  it  afterward. 

Still  lower  in  the  scale  are  those  clients  who,  after 
receiving  ideas  from  half  a dozen  sources,  extract  the 
best,  or  what  seem  to  them  in  their  ignorance  the 
best,  from  each  source,  and  proceed  to  have  some 
inferior  man  carry  out  a potpourri  of  the  plans  of  his 
competitors.  In  certain  cases  this  has  even  taken  the 
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form  of  turning  over  actual  designs  from  one  man  to 
another,  and  having  the  designs  of  the  one,  which  may- 
have  been  ably  and  artistically  conceived,  executed  in 
a makeshift  and  improper  fashion  by  another.  This  is 
a very  evil  condition  and  one  that  it  is  very  difficult 
indeed  to  overcome.  But  sooner  or  later  some  action 
must  be  taken  by  the  decorators  and  designers  of  the 
country  toward  fighting  this  gross  misappropriation  of 
their  property,  and,  if  necessary,  suitable  laws  will 
have  to  be  enacted,  such  as  exist  in  certain  European 
countries,  to  prevent  the  public  from  taking  advantage 
of  artists’  highly  valuable  work. 

I would  not  have  it  supposed  that  I believe  that 
because  a piece  of  furniture  has  been  designed  and 
executed  by  one  man,  all  other  men  in  the  field  should 
forever  leave  this  kind  of  piece  untouched.  This  is 
against  the  very  nature  of  the  work,  for  all  decorators 
go  back  to  the  same  original  models  and  receive  their 
inspiration  from  the  same  sources,  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  considered  that  one  single  bit  of  decoration  executed 
today  is  really  of  unparalleled  originality,  and  in  that 
sense  the  sole  property  of  the  designer.  Some  one  has 
said  with  regard  to  literary  art  that  an  idea  belongs 
to  him  who  uses  it  best,  and  the  same  thing  applies  to 
decoration.  All  designers  of  all  ages  have  copied  from 
their  predecessors  and  their  contemporaries,  but  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  between  the 
adaptation  of  a thing  after  it  has  become  clarified  by 
the  feeling  of  the  one  who  redesigns  it,  and  the  simple 
stealing  of  designs  from  the  other  man  by  means  of 
exact  reproduction. 

Still  another  process  indulged  in  by  some  of  the 


A bedroom  suite  in  green  enamel  with  carved  ornamentation  in  gold  and  inset.  Wedgwood  porcelain 
medallions,  the  style  of  the  Brothers  Adam. 


A very  sumptuous  bed  chamber  furnished  with  satinwood  with  six  windows  ii 
taffeta  backed  by  peach  silk  French  shades. 
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public  today  hampers  decorators  very  seriously  in  their 
work,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  so  large  a number  of 
people  either  can  buy  actually  from  wholesale  manu- 
facturers at  net  trade  prices  or  believe  that  they  can 
do  so.  As  a matter  of  fact,  few  of  them  can,  for  the 
wholesaler  knows  very  well  how  to  charge  a good, 
stout  retail  price  when  he  finds  himself  confronted  by 
one  whom  he  knows  to  be  a retail  customer.  People 
have  discovered  this  to  their  cost  in  many  fields  of 
activity  outside  of  decoration,  but  many  of  them  still 
believe  in  the  advisability  of  purchasing  their  furniture 
from  wholesale  manufacturers  and  then  going  to  a 
decorator  for  advice  about  the  minor  incidentals  that 
they  require.  In  such  a case  they  are  not  apt  to  secure 
their  furniture  any  more  cheaply  than  they  would  if 
their  entire  order  went  to  the  one  man  and  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  get  any  more  service  from  him  than  they 
actually  pay  for.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
a decorator  needs  to  charge  any  more  for  furniture 
than  a manufacturer  of  furniture  alone,  especially  if  the 
decorator  has  his  own  workshop  and  manufactures  his 
own  pieces.  He  is  generally  satisfied  with  a surpris- 
ingly modest  remuneration,  whereas  the  manufacturers 
of  furniture  intended  for  wholesale  use  actually  triple 
their  cost  in  making  up  the  prices  at  which  the  pieces 
are  to  be  offered  to  the  public,  and  even  if  the  individual 
secures  a percentage  off  from  the  regular  retail  figure 
he  still  pays  as  handsome  a profit  to  the  producer  as 
any  decorator  could  desire.  It  is  true  the  manufacturers 
cut  and  put  together  more  of  one  design  than  a deco- 
rator is  able  or  willing  to  do,  and  thus  save  something 
of  the  expense;  but  where  fine  hand-made  pieces  are 
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concerned  the  saving  in  this  duplication  is  not  very- 
great  and  is  more  than  offset  by  the  fact  that  so  many 
identical  pieces  have  been  put  upon  the  market.  The 
attitude  of  those  people  who  desire  that  everything  in 
their  homes  should  be  unique  and  should  never  be 
repeated  for  any  one  else  is  a thoroughly  mistaken  one, 
but  there  is  a certain  value  in  knowing  that  one’s  own 
decorations  are  not  to  be  found  on  the  floor  of  every 
department  store  or  in  the  rooms  of  one’s  nearest 
neighbor.  I suppose  there  is  no  decorator  in  the  world 
who  has  never  repeated  a piece  of  furniture.  If  he 
made  that  a rule  he  would  have  to  go  entirely  without 
sleep  or  food  in  order  to  find  time  to  create  enough 
designs  to  make  his  business  profitable ; but  the  number 
of  times  that  he  does  duplicate  is  limited,  and  he  has 
no  ambition  to  emulate  the  manufacturer  who  cuts  a 
dozen  or  a hundred  of  every  model  and  sends  these 
out  all  over  the  country  to  be  immediately  identified 
here,  there  and  everywhere  by  every  person  who  has 
seen  one  of  them  before. 

The  particular  handicap  under  which  the  decorator 
labors  today  is  the  necessity  for  being  so  much  of  a 
salesman.  This,  more  than  anything  else,  hampers 
such  creative  ability  as  he  may  have  and  robs  the 
client  of  the  full  value  of  his  services.  When  this 
becomes  more  fully  understood  by  both  the  client  and 
the  decorator  himself,  the  former  will  no  doubt  become 
more  considerate  and  more  understanding,  and  the 
latter  will  become  more  sincere  in  his  advice  and  more 
conscientiously  expressive  of  both  the  client  and 
himself. 


Another  view  of  the  same  room  in  satinwood  with  peach  taffetta  canopy  lined  in  green  chiffon  and  spread 


An  Italian  Renaissance  Dining  Room  which  is  completed  by  an  additional  commode  and  a long  sideboard,  not  shown. 
The  effect  of  wall  panelling  is  gained  by  the  application  of  flat  mouldings  in  squares. 
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SOME  DUTIES  AND  DIFFICULTIES  OF 
THE  DECORATOR 

Now  that  we  have  glanced  at  the  interior  decorator 
in  relation  to  those  who  are  generally  and  necessarily 
connected  with  his  work  we  may  ask  ourselves  just 
exactly  what  sort  of  practical  problems  confront  him; 
that  is  to  say,  what  questions  he  is  particularly  called 
upon  to  solve.  There  are,  I think,  two  main  groups  of 
interiors  which  must  commonly  be  dealt  with:  on  the 
one  hand,  homes;  and  on  the  other,  places  of  business. 
In  the  first  group  are  all  sorts  of  residences,  city, 
suburban  and  real  country  houses,  and,  finally,  in 
growing  proportion  to  the  others,  apartments.  Among 
the  places  of  business  we  must  include  many  varieties 
of  public  and  semi-public  buildings,  such  as  hotel 
interiors,  restaurants,  theatres  and  large  buildings 
generally,  and  also  shops.  Not  every  interior  decorator 
will  be  forced  to  devote  himself  to  so  wide  a field,  but 
at  one  time  or  another  during  his  career  he  may  be 
invited  to  plan  work  to  be  installed  in  quite  a variety 
of  these  places.  Especially  will  this  be  true  if  the 
functions  of  the  architect  and  the  decorator  become 
more  widely  separated  and  if  the  decorator,  by  reason 
of  greater  training  and  reputation,  comes  to  be  the 
accepted  designer  of  interiors. 

In  addition  to  all  these  branches  there  is  a single 
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other  type  of  decoration  which  is  not  related  imme- 
diately to  any  one  of  them  and  yet  which  may  properly 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  decorator,  and  that 
is  stage  settings;  for  these  are  rapidly  becoming  an 
important  and  interesting  branch  of  decorative  art. 
More  money  is  being  spent  upon  them  than  ever 
before;  more  money  and  thought;  and  the  public  itself 
is  now  aware  that  its  enjoyment  of  a play  depends 
almost  as  much  upon  its  settings  as  upon  the  work  of 
its  cast  or  its  author. 

Naturally,  the  decorator  is  governed  in  all  of  this 
work,  in  whatever  branch,  primarily  by  the  financial 
appropriation  of  the  owner  or  group  of  owners  in 
control  of  the  project.  In  the  case  of  houses  and  apart- 
ments the  appropriation  may  vary  according  to  the 
client’s  purse  and  the  decorator’s  ability  to  convince 
him  that  further  expenditure  than  he  originally  con- 
templated will  not  be  extravagance  but  will  be  well 
warranted  by  a greatly  improved  result.  In  the  case 
of  shops  the  owner  may  be  converted  to  increased 
expenditure  by  the  belief  that  this  will  be  made  up  to 
him  in  actual  cash  returns  and  this,  as  every  good 
business  man  knows,  is  very  often  the  case.  And  while 
it  is  not  wise  in  a shop  to  pursue  the  course  of  greatest 
elaborateness,  it  is  very  often  essential  in  certain  lines 
of  business  to  install  only  a very  high  grade  of  work. 
In  the  matter  of  stage  settings  the  decorator  is  himself 
the  architect,  for  in  designing  the  settings  he  designs 
the  structure  which  is  to  stand  on  the  stage  as  well  as 
its  color  scheme  and  furnishings,  and  this  gives  him  a 
signal  advantage,  for  in  this  field  it  is  generally  possible 
to  achieve  considerable  beauty  without  any  great 
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extravagance  because  it  is  legitimate  to  create  an 
effect  by  the  use  of  materials  which  would  not  be 
justified  in  a private  dwelling  and  which  merely  simu- 
late those  finer  things  which  would  generally  be  insisted 
upon  in  a home.  This  question  of  effect  is  a rather 
interesting  one  in  connection  with  decoration,  for  it 
comes  up  constantly  in  everything  but  the  very  finest 
work.  It  is  a question  of  how  far  the  decorator  is 
justified  in  urging  his  client  to  buy  only  the  best. 
That  is,  there  is  some  doubt  whether  the  most  expensive 
things,  even  if  they  are  in  excellent  taste,  invariably 
create  the  most  satisfactory  effect.  I have  employed 
this  word  a couple  of  times  and  I believe  it  is  a very 
important  one,  for,  after  all,  effect  is  one  of  the  greatest 
elements  for  the  creation  of  which  a layman  comes 
to  a decorator.  Comfort  is,  of  course,  a very  significant 
matter  in  certain  rooms.  Durability  is  another,  but 
the  creation  of  effect  is,  after  all,  the  test  of  the  deco- 
rator. Is  the  interior  strikingly  delightful  at  first 
glance?  Does  it  remain  so  after  a length  of  timer  Has 
it  a certain  originality  as  well  as  charm,  a certain 
novelty,  a note  of  surprise?  To  me  this  note  of  surprise 
is  a primary  matter,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  somewhere, 
in  every  room,  there  should  be  something  surprising, 
something  perhaps  a little  amusing.  I am  afraid  I 
shall  have  to  explain  this  later  on,  but  I leave  it  to  the 
reader  to  think  about  and  see  if  he  does  not  come  to 
agree  with  me.  Any  one,  we  acknowledge,  can  do  a 
room  strictly  according  to  one  of  the  periods,  but  I 
believe  that  it  is  undeniable  that  the  constant  repetition 
of  good  taste  which  is  so  common  today  becomes  a 
little  tiresome.  We  crave  something  in  addition,  some- 
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thing  to  tweak  our  curiosity,  to  stimulate  us,  to  delight 
us  more  actively  than  the  sense  of  calmness  and 
quietude  that  a merely  refined  interior  gives. 

There  is  invariably  a certain  temptation  on  the 
part  of  the  decorator  to  sell  his  clients  the  most  expen- 
sive things  that  he  can,  not  only  because  he  makes 
more  money  on  them,  but  also  because  they  may  be 
things  that  he  admires  and  cannot  himself  afford  in 
his  own  home.  This  tendency  has  made  a portion  of 
the  public  regard  interior  decorators  as  a lot  of  robbers. 
This,  of  course,  is  a very  unenviable  reputation  for 
any  group  of  men  or  women  to  possess,  and  it  would 
certainly  be  a great  accomplishment  if  the  decorators 
could  collectively  get  before  the  public  a little  truth 
about  the  matter.  Not  possessing  a recognized  pro- 
fessional standing  and  being,  as  most  good  decorators 
admit,  essentially  men  of  business,  we  cannot  assume 
the  exalted  attitude  of  the  architect,  but  we  can  call 
attention  to  some  very  salient  facts.  First  of  all, 
practically  no  interior  decorator  has  ever  become  rich, 
at  least  not  really  rich  in  the  sense  that  all  sorts  of 
men  in  other  fields  of  activity  have.  The  ten  decorators 
doing  the  largest  amount  of  work  in  the  country  cannot 
be  compared  in  any  possible  way  financially  with  the 
hundred  men  selling  the  largest  amount  of  merchandise 
in  any  one  of  a hundred  other  branches  of  work. 

A large  part  of  the  public  still  feels  that  interior 
decoration  is  chiefly  a matter  of  bluff  and  that  the 
decorator  does  not  furnish  much  genuine  service  in 
addition  to  his  merchandise.  My  own  conviction, 
based  upon  an  acquaintance  with  practically  all  the 
best  known  decorators  in  New  York,  is  that  there  is 


A useful  and  decorative  tidbit  for  the  boudoir:  a draped  dressing  table  in  taffeta, 
with  two  side  cabinets  of  glass  with  gilded  woodwork,  and  two  basket 
effect  wall  brackets,  all  with  a Louis  XVI  suggestion. 


Six  table  lamps  and  shades. 
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no  group  of  business  men  anywhere  who  supply  an 
equal  amount  of  service  without  any  charge,  in  con- 
nection with  the  same  amount  of  business.  In  what 
other  type  of  shop  can  you  spend  a few  thousand 
dollars  and  secure  the  amount  of  attention  that  you 
command  at  the  decorator’s?  What  other  merchant 
will  offer  the  voluminous  designs  modified  and  remodi- 
fied to  suit  your  fancy  that  the  decorator  does?  Who 
else  will  ransack  the  city  for  fabrics  and  small  objects 
of  a hundred  kinds  on  which  the  profit  is  nominal  in 
order  to  make  your  interior  a success?  The  proof  of 
the  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  decorator 
employs  more  help  and  more  specially  trained  help 
than  probably  any  other  type  of  business  man  doing 
an  equal  volume  of  work. 

And  now  comes  the  question  as  to  how  the  deco- 
rator’s prices  compare  with  those  of  frankly  commercial 
shops,  department  stores  and  the  like.  This  is  impor- 
tant for  the  public  to  know  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  public  should  be  informed  by  the  decorators 
collectively,  for  the  fact  is  that  in  a surprising  number 
of  cases  the  interior  decorator  receives  and  asks  less 
for  at  least  as  good  merchandise  as  can  be  found  else- 
where. Some  of  the  department  stores  and  strictly 
furniture  shops  have  in  the  past  few  years  added  to 
their  stocks  a number  of  really  fine  hand-made  pieces 
of  furniture,  lamps  and  incidental  decorations.  I have 
almost  without  exception  found  that  they  charge  more 
for  these  really  good  pieces  than  the  decorators  do, 
and  naturally  they  are  neither  equipped  for  nor  desirous 
of  furnishing  the  amount  of  service  that  the  decorator 
does.  Even  the  antique  dealers  are  frequently  less 
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expensive  than  the  one  or  two  department  stores 
dealing  in  antiques. 

The  commercial  future  of  the  decorator  evidently 
depends  upon  convincing  the  public  that  it  pays  to 
employ  decorators.  That  is  the  only  hope  of  making 
the  business  a thoroughly  sound  undertaking  which 
will  appeal  to  a very  large  number  of  people.  Many  a 
decorator  today  is  a highly  gifted  and  capable  person, 
both  as  an  artist  and  as  a man  of  business,  yet  his 
clientele  is  circumscribed  and  he  can  reach  only  a tiny 
percentage  of  the  public.  His  ideas,  his  designs  are 
executed  once  or  twice  and  then  set  aside,  and  only 
a few  friends  of  the  fortunate  recipients  know  of  the 
fine  work  which  his  organization  is  able  to  perform. 
The  effort  of  such  a man  must  naturally  tend  toward 
the  achieving  of  a wider  and  wider  public;  not  only 
those  few  who  are  personally  recommended  to  him  by 
his  clients  but  the  real  public,  the  great  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  throughout  the  country  who  are 
able  to  have  beautiful  homes  and  who  are  willing  to 
enjoy  them.  A decorator  of  this  type  cannot  manu- 
facture at  wholesale  and  send  his  goods  forth  over  the 
country  like  a wholesale  shoemaker.  He  would  lose 
his  distinction  very  quickly  if  he  were  to  do  this.  Nor 
can  he  satisfactorily  spend  his  life  in  personally  dealing 
with  the  very  exacting  and  detailed  demands  of  indi- 
vidual clients.  Some  other  means  must  be  found  for 
bringing  the  work  of  an  unusually  able  man  to  his 
public. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a feasible  method  for 
doing  this  which  is  quite  in  line  with  the  present  trend 
of  industry  in  general  would  be  for  the  decorator  to 
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establish  his  own  factory,  to  work  in  it,  to  develop  his 
ideas,  to  create  beautiful  things  in  numbers  and  then 
to  obtain  his  outlet  for  them  by  means  of  his  own 
special  shops  in  one  city  after  another  wherever  a 
demand  might  be  found.  Such  a man  would  have  his 
own  personally  trained  staff  of  employees  who  would 
grow  up  in  his  factory  with  a real  knowledge  of  manu- 
facturing and  designing,  and  these  men  and  women 
whom  he  had  associated  with  himself  would  be  sent 
out  to  the  various  branches  to  take  charge.  Thus 
there  would  be  a definite  personal  contact  between  the 
decorator  himself  and  an  ever  growing  public  without 
draining  the  decorator  of  his  inventiveness  and  his 
inspiration  by  too  personal  a contact  with  an  often 
trying  clientele.  Only  thus,  I think,  can  the  talented 
decorator  achieve  the  fullest  expression  of  his  art  and 
at  the  same  time  a satisfactory  and  sufficiently  wide- 
spread commercial  success. 


A group  of  silk  shades  for  ceiling  lights  and  wall  brackets 


PART  TWO 

CERTAIN  SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS 
OF  DECORATION 


The  author’s  tiny  entrance  hall,  really  not  more  than  three  feet  by  six  feet.  The  console 
table  is  ten  inches  wide.  The  overdoor  substitute  for  the  ugly  glass 
transom  is  rather  interesting. 


which  most  of  this  book  was  written  is  the  piece  de  resistance  of  this  photograph.  Behind  it  are  two 
French  windows  and  a set  of  muntin  divided  mirrors  set  up  to  simulate  an  additional  window. 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  SMALL  APARTMENT 

Since  my  book  on  Apartments  was  written  in  1915 
conditions  have  radically  changed.  At  that  time 
apartment-house  owners  were  anxious  to  secure  tenants 
and  would  do  anything  in  reason,  and  often  many 
things  out  of  reason  which  decorators  devised,  to  make 
their  tenants  happy,  comfortable  and  satisfied.  We 
decorators  were  never  even  then  especially  popular 
with  the  landlords,  but  they  looked  upon  pleasing  us 
as  an  inevitable  evil,  and  they  often  tore  down  walls  or 
built  them,  put  in  French  doors  or  door-openings  and 
made  other  structural  alterations  at  our  behest,  as 
well  as  painting  their  apartments  to  suit  us.  Now  the 
landlord  is  monarch,  if  not  of  all  he  surveys,  at  least 
of  whatever  he  owns,  and  he  can  afford  to  tell  his 
tenants  politely,  or  even  impolitely,  to  go  elsewhere 
since  he  knows  that  there  is  probably  no  elsewhere  to 
which  the  tenant  can  go.  This  makes  apartment  fur- 
nishing increasingly  difficult  for  decorators. 

The  impermanence  of  tenantry,  the  constantly 
changing  laws  and  the  expensiveness  of  all  kinds  of 
building  construction  are  other  factors  that  operate 
against  the  achievement  of  decorative  perfection. 
Builders  of  apartments  have  become  more  economical 
than  ever  in  all  but  the  most  expensive  structures. 
The  architecture  of  apartments  has  not  significantly 
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improved  in  the  past  five  years;  certainly  not  at  all  in 
proportion  to  its  enormous  advancement  during  the 
previous  decade.  Materials  used  and  labor  expended 
upon  them  are  worse  than  ever;  lighting  fixtures  are 
mostly  of  a very  cheap  grade  and  the  finishing  touches 
generally,  which  are  supposed  to  contribute  so  much 
to  the  decoration  of  interiors,  are  poor.  At  the  same 
time,  the  tenant,  being  less  certain  of  his  lease  than 
formerly,  is  still  less  willing  to  pay  for  his  own  painting 
or  for  any  kind  of  desirable  structural  alterations  than 
he  used  to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decorator  reaps 
what  advantage  is  to  be  had  from  the  enormously 
increased  rents  and  the  consequent  return  of  many 
clients  to  private  homes,  which  they  are  frequently 
willing  to  alter.  In  fact,  if  the  increase  in  immigration 
solves  the  servant  problem,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
residences  will  be  in  great  demand  and  interior  deco- 
ration will  obtain  a new  impetus. 

However,  we  must  still  look  to  the  apartment 
dweller  as  the  real  innovator,  and  if  a new  American 
style  of  home  furnishing  is  ever  developed  it  will  come 
from  the  effort  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  people  in 
apartments  for  things  that  peculiarly  fit  their  needs. 
Today  when  constantly  increasing  rents  are  driving  all 
but  the  wealthy  into  three  or  four  rooms,  these  needs 
are  wellnigh  insurmountable.  The  greatest  problem 
that  has  ever  faced  the  decorator  is  to  make  three  or 
four  folk  comfortable  in  so  small  a space,  and  to  make 
this  beautiful  as  well.  Obviously  we  cannot  continue 
copying  furniture  from  European  palaces  and  manor 
houses  and  expect  it  to  work  out  perfectly  in  a small 
apartment. 
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More- people  than  ever  before  are  learning  to  live 
satisfyingly  without  dining  rooms.  Finding  themselves 
in  quarters  that  are  likely  to  be  pinched,  and  reasoning 
that  of  their  day  and  night  some  eight  hours  are  spent 
in  the  bedroom  and  the  larger  part  of  the  remainder 
in  the  living  room  (when  they  are  lucky  enough  to  be 
able  to  keep  away  from  the  kitchen)  they  decide  that 
the  dining  room  is,  after  all,  a luxury  in  which  only 
two  or  three  hours  daily  are  generally  employed. 
Some  inhabitants  of  small  apartments  who  have  foyer 
halls  of  fair  size  make  a sort  of  breakfast  room  of  these; 
others  contrive  to  have  attractive  tables  in  their  living 
rooms  that  can  be  made  use  of  at  meal  time,  and  they 
use  whatever  chairs  they  may  have  of  various  designs 
in  the  living  room  as  dining  chairs.  They  cannot,  of 
course,  employ  large  easy  chairs  in  this  way,  but  the 
average  living  room  today  could  never  contain  more 
than  a couple  of  these  commodious  bulwarks  of  comfort. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  attractive  chairs  with  wood 
frames,  either  in  some  natural  wood  finish  or  decorated, 
with  upholstered  seats,  that  can  be  made  to  serve  at 
table;  and  if  the  living  room  is  used  as  a dining  room 
there  are  probably  chairs  in  the  hall  that  can  be  moved 
in.  Even  the  place  of  the  customary  commodes  and 
cabinets  of  the  dining  room  can  be  taken  care  of  in 
part  by  the  linen  closet,  supplemented  by  a fine  carved 
cabinet  which  makes  an  excellent  living-room  feature, 
and  which  may  house  the  finer  articles  of  glass  or  silver 
that  would  ordinarily  be  in  the  dining  room,  and  that 
are  much  better  off  hidden  behind  its  paneled  doors 
than  exposed  to  critical  gaze  through  the  glass  doors 
of  an  old-fashioned  china  closet.  Naturally  I do  not 
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contend  that  a family  of  many  youngsters  can  live 
agreeably  in  just  this  way,  but  a family  of  two  or 
three  adults,  who  formerly  considered  six  or  seven 
rooms  none  too  many  for  their  needs,  can  do  so  with 
considerable  ease.  Even  where  there  is  an  extra  room, 
which  might  be  conceived  of  as  a dining  room,  it  is 
often  better  to  transform  this  into  a library,  in  order 
to  afford  additional  space  for  entertainment  instead  of 
consecrating  it  to  the  uses  of  the  stomachic  functions 
only.  For  surely  dining,  even  to  the  gourmand,  is 
merely  an  incident  of  living  and  therefore  even  to  him 
the  living  room  is  of  chief  moment.  If  this  is  charming, 
if  it  is  comfortably  furnished  with  suitable  chairs  and 
a sofa  if  possible,  occasional  tables  conveniently  placed 
and  a sufficiency  of  lamps  and  books  and  proper  inci- 
dental things,  it  should  satisfy  the  average  client  even 
if  it  causes  some  trifling  inconvenience  by  reason  of 
its  marriage  to  the  dining  room. 

I am  convinced  that  two  minor  rooms  that  are 
present  in  almost  every  apartment  are  not  given  an 
adequate  share  of  attention  as  regards  their  decoration, 
and  these  are  the  kitchen  and  the  bathroom.  There  is 
really  no  reason  why  such  excellent  appurtenances  of 
the  home  should  not  be  made  thoroughly  attractive 
by  the  introduction  of  brilliant  colors  which  might  be 
resented  in  the  major  chambers.  I suggest,  in  this 
connection,  gay  towels  for  the  kitchen,  together  with 
painted  and  decorated  tin  and  glass  receptacles  for 
dry  food  products,  a painted  shade  for  the  light, 
curtains  for  the  windows  and  the  china  closets;  and  an 
interesting  chair  is  almost  as  cheap  and  quite  as  ser- 
viceable as  the  customary  ugly  chair  which  people 
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somehow  seem  to  feel  called  upon  to  furnish  to  their 
maids.  In  the  bathroom  a variety  of  color  spots  can 
be  made  entertaining  and  delightful,  such  as  a shower 
sheet  of  colored  fabric  with  window  curtains  to  match, 
a decorated  window  shade  or  one  of  figured  glazed 
chintz,  ornamental  bottles  and  glasses,  painted  lighting 
shades,  and,  if  the  room  is  large  enough,  a draped 
dressing  table  and  mirror,  not  to  mention  an  attractive 
laundry  box  and  bath  rug. 

These  small  apartments  are,  after  all,  the  only  ones 
that  present  a distinct  problem,  for  the  large  apartment 
is  practically  a house,  although  it  is  built  on  a single 
level  instead  of  in  stories  and  lacks  the  halls  and  stair- 
cases that  require  treatment  in  a residence.  But  essen- 
tially there  is  little  difference  between  an  apartment 
of  twenty  rooms  and  a house  of  a like  number,  from 
the  decorator’s  standpoint:  both  contain  plenty  of 
space  for  their  occupants,  and  the  owners  of  both  are 
likely  to  have  plenty  of  money.  It  is  the  two-room, 
three  room  and  four-room  apartments  that  are  difficult 
to  furnish,  and  the  lessees  of  these,  unfortunately  for 
themselves,  do  not  often  enough  employ  decorators. 
If  they  did  they  would  find  themselves  repaid  tenfold 
in  their  saving  of  space,  time  and  irritation.  The  good 
decorator  really  studies  his  clients’  requirements,  he 
charges  nothing  for  his  services  and  for  his  merchandise 
he  is  often  more  reasonable  than  an  ordinary  shop. 

As  to  the  bedroom  of  the  small  apartment,  I should 
say  in  general  that  most  people  tend  to  crowd  this 
more  than  any  other  part  of  their  home.  They  seem 
to  feel  that  they  must  have  a complete  suite  of  furniture 
consisting  of  a bed  or  beds,  a night  table,  a dresser, 
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a chifforobe,  a dressing  table  and  chairs.  They  should 
be  urged  to  realize  that  space  can  be  found  in 
closets  for  many  of  the  objects  that  are  custom- 
arily kept  out  in  the  room,  even  if  it  is  necessary 
to  construct  a cabinet  of  tray  drawers  in  one  of  the 
closets  in  which  to  keep  some  of  these  things.  It  is 
more  important  to  have  a bedroom  with  space  to  walk 
around  in  and  some  appearance  of  charm  than  it  is  to 
have  all  the  articles  of  furniture  that  the  law  allows. 
Where  the  wall  space  is  limited  it  is  seldom  a very 
excellent  idea  to  place  heavy  pieces  across  comers. 
In  a room  of  moderate  dimensions  a large  double  bed 
generally  looks  better  than  twin  beds,  and  two  tiny 
night  tables,  in  this  case,  appear  better  than  one.  Very 
often  the  rather  cumbersome  dressing  table  or  vanity 
dresser  can  be  omitted  and  replaced  by  some  arrange- 
ment of  mirrors  on  the  closet  doors  or  by  a tiny  powder 
table  or  poudreuse  which  takes  up  very  little  space  and 
can  stand  out  in  the  room  and  act  as  a table  when  the 
top  is  closed.  In  general  I should  say  that  two  com- 
modes fitted  with  tray  drawers,  and  hanging  mirrors 
on  cords  above  them,  give  a better  effect  than  a dresser 
and  a chifforobe,  and  very  few  men  have  enough  shirts 
to  fill  the  six  compartments  consigned  to  them  in  the 
average  chifforobe  anyway. 

The  color  scheme  for  a bedroom  should  generally 
be  made  up  of  so-called  pastel  hues,  except  in  a bach- 
elor’s apartment  or  where  massive  furniture  of  the 
Italian  or  English  Renaissance  is  used.  This  room  has 
generally  a somewhat  feminine  atmosphere,  in  contrast 
with  the  living  room  and  dining  room,  and  it  is  essen- 
tially the  woman’s  chamber.  A combination  of  light 
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taffetas  or  satins  or  chintz  and  taffeta  combined  is  the 
best,  with  painted  furniture  or  pale  walnut  or  satin  wood 
or  the  much  used  Hungarian  ash.  To  me  the  simple 
canopy  close  up  against  the  wall  behind  the  bed  still 
remains  a very  desirable  feature  and  does  not,  as  some 
old-fashioned  people  believe,  either  prevent  the  air 
from  reaching  one  while  one  sleeps  or  catch  any  especial 
amount  of  dust. 

The  backgrounds  of  small  apartments,  such  as  the 
ceilings,  walls  and  carpets  are  best  when  they  are  very 
much  in  harmony  with  one  another;  and  the  draperies 
of  adjoining  rooms,  such  as  the  dining  room  and  living 
room,  may  very  properly  be  the  same,  but  when  one 
steps  into  the  bed  chamber  a certain  change  of  feeling 
is  desirable,  which  can  only  be  procured  by  the  creation 
of  a conscious  contrast.  The  darker  tones  of  tapestries, 
needlework  (if  one  can  afford  it  or  make  it  one’s  self) 
velvet  and  damask  are  proper  to  the  masculine  atmos- 
phere of  the  library  and  living  room  just  as  the  lighter 
tints  of  taffeta  and  satin  are  to  the  bedroom.  If  the 
living  room  is  made  at  all  feminine  it  takes  on  the 
character  of  a drawing  room,  which  is  generally  too 
formal  for  the  diminutive  menage.  Yet  if  the  furniture 
of  the  living  room  is  very  heavy,  it  is  apt  to  crowd  the 
home  too  much.  These  things  can  best  be  worked  out 
in  connection  with  each  individual  problem. 

Some  small  apartments  have  large  rooms  through- 
out, others  have  small  ones,  still  others  have  a great 
living  room,  in  which  a grand  piano  is  almost  lost,  and 
a small  bedroom  in  which  a single  bed  is  always  in  the 
way.  One  cannot  set  down  rules  about  placing  fur- 
niture under  such  varying  conditions.  One  can  merely 
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adhere  to  general  principles,  such  as  these  few  which 
occur  to  me  in  this  connection:  First,  to  avoid  crowding 
everywhere,  by  any  means,  and  to  employ  all  possible 
cleverness  at  one’s  command  in  order  to  do  so,  and 
still  at  the  same  time,  if  one  has  a large  room,  to  see 
that  it  is  comfortably  filled;  secondly,  not  to  fill  a 
living  room  with  one  type  of  furniture,  such  as  chairs 
and  sofas,  and  consider  that  one  has  done  his  duty,  but 
to  avoid  the  monotony  of  these  by  the  use  of  other 
pieces,  which  may  not  be  so  supremely  essential  but 
which  supply  a very  necessary  decorative  element,  such 
as  bookcases,  small  tables,  cabinets,  commodes,  lamps, 
etc.;  thirdly,  to  cultivate  a variety  of  colors  but  a 
well-chosen,  consciously-selected  variety,  which  in 
themselves  create  a harmony  which  constantly  improves 
with  further  acquaintance ; fourthly,  never  to  use  some- 
thing merely  because  one  has  it,  if  it  is  bad  and  one  can 
possibly  afford  something  better,  never  to  be  satisfied 
with  an  inferior  effect  if  one  can  secure  a finer  result, 
and  always  to  give  away,  sell  or  (if  one  has  an  artistic 
conscience!)  bum  or  bury  that  which  is  bad  and  replace 
it  with  what  one’s  increasing  knowledge  and  experience 
tells  one  is  good;  but  never,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
dispose  of  something  inherently  excellent  because  some- 
thing else  happens  to  be  fashionable  the  following 
season.  For  it  should  make  one  joyful  to  remember 
that  there  are  no  real  fashions  in  genuinely  good  house- 
hold things,  that  these  are  truly  fit  for  use  throughout 
a lifetime  and  that  expenditures  made  upon  them  are 
permanent  investments,  never  to  be  discarded  so  long 
as  the  home  itself  is  kept  intact. 
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Families  of  size  and  wealth  suggest  homes  of 
generous  dimensions,  and  these  in  turn  create  new 
problems  by  bringing  forth  the  possibility  of  a number 
of  rooms  that  are  not  thought  of  in  the  economically 
organized  manage.  Many  of  these  are  very  useful,  some 
are  delightful  without  being  essential,  a few  are  mere 
extravagances  for  the  very  rich.  I shall  not  attempt 
to  separate  the  classes,  but  merely  to  mention  as 
examples  of  one  or  another  of  them  the  library,  the 
drawing  room,  the  man’s  den  or  private  sanctuary,  the 
billiard  room,  the  boudoir,  the  day  nursery,  the  guest 
rooms,  the  picture  gallery,  the  breakfast  room,  the 
large  dining  hall  and  the  various  rooms  allotted  to  the 
help.  It  may  seem  unlikely  that  all  of  these  can  be 
present  in  anything  less  than  a mansion,  but  I know 
of  one  married  couple  who  together  occupy  no  less 
than  twenty  rooms  and  nine  baths  situated  in  a regular 
New  York  apartment  house,  and  there  are  no  doubt  a 
hundred  others  living  under  similar  conditions. 

But  one  need  not  engage  such  quarters  in  order  to 
require  and  appreciate  so  almost  essential  a room  as 
the  library.  Any  bookish  man  or  woman  craves  a 
domicile  for  treasured  volumes  apart  from  the  ordinary 
living  room  — a place  of  many  shelves,  of  comfortable 
chairs,  a huge  table  desk,  and  perhaps,  if  one  is  me- 
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thodical,  of  tabulating  files.  Such  a room,  I conceive, 
should  be  in  dull,  warm  colois,  and  dark  woods  such 
as  oak  or  walnut,  and  its  period,  if  it  has  one,  should 
be  one  of  the  massive  type  such  as  Gothic,  or  Italian 
or  English  Renaissance.  Open  bookcases  should  line 
the  lower  part  of  the  walls  and  above  these  there  may 
be  tapestries  or  etchings  or  old  prints.  Upon  the  book- 
cases stand  colorful  porcelains,  candlesticks,  etc.,  and 
books  that  are  being  read  lie  upon  the  tables.  The 
center  of  the  room  is  generally  occupied  by  a two-faced 
flat-top  desk,  well  stocked  with  drawers  and  compart- 
ments, and  this  is  comfortably  furnished  with  writing 
materials  and  accessories  and  a lamp.  Lamps  there 
must  be  everywhere,  if  the  room  is  large,  and  chairs 
and  smokers’  tables  and  perhaps  a friendly  tea-pot 
with  cups  and  dishes.  A carved  wood  cabinet  would 
not  be  amiss,  if  only  to  make  a change  from  the  shelves 
along  the  wall;  but  more  especially  must  there  be 
warm  light,  warm  draperies,  warmth  in  the  fabrics  of 
the  furniture. 

The  drawing  room,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  the 
opposite.  Here  we  have  a chamber  essentially  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  romantic  and  formal  of  both 
sexes,  and  here,  if  anywhere  the  woman  decorator 
should  find  her  sphere.  Everything  must  be  of  the 
daintiest,  from  the  light-toned  rug,  whether  Oriental 
or  slightly  figured  chenille,  to  the  piano  scarf  of 
embroidery  or  brocade.  Here  we  may  employ  those 
delicate  objects  of  jade  and  porcelain  that  have  come 
to  us  from  the  East  and  have  taken  such  a place  of 
popularity  among  us  in  America.  Here  may  our 
instinct  for  the  eighteenth  century  things  of  France 


A corridor  about  fifteen  feet  by  forty  feet.  The  height  was  not  commensurate  with  the  length  so  it  was  thought  best  to 
increase  the  effect  of  this  by  means  of  Gothic  arches. 


Billiard  room  and  library  combined  by  the  use  of 
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or  England  have  full  play,  and  we  may  indulge  our- 
selves in  consoles  and  commodes  and  corner  commodes 
of  tulipwood  and  satinwood,  in  pieces  painted  or  inlaid, 
in  tables  and  chairs  of  the  finest  and  most  delicate  in 
workmanship  and  fabrics,  always  mellowed  by  soft, 
delicately  shaded  lamps,  side  brackets,  or  even  a 
crystal  chandelier.  Here  may  the  brocaded  draperies 
have  the  finest  fringes  and  the  cornices  above  them  be 
wrought  most  fastidiously.  This  room  must  be  per- 
meated by  no  less  than  an  odor  of  daintiness  and 
charm  and  luxury.  For  unless  this  very  thing  is  realized, 
the  room  will  seem  antiquated,  needless,  and  unlovely. 

The  man’s  study,  again,  is  like  the  library  and  very 
few  apartments  will  contain  both,  unless  the  former  is 
a mere  office  or  cubby-hole  for  the  reception  of  business 
conferences.  To  those  who  do  not  care  for  books,  this 
room  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a gaming  place  with 
small  side  chairs,  a cellaret,  and  a desk,  which  proves 
a useful  piece  of  furniture  in  almost  every  room.  In 
some  apartments,  for  variety,  it  may  seem  well  to  do 
this  room  in  rather  modem  effect  with  bright  chintz 
and  painted  pieces. 

Generally  a most  pathetic  spectacle,  the  billiard 
room  can  easily  be  a place  of  more  than  the  one  sort 
of  pleasure  that  its  name  implies.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  ugly  green  table  top  should  be  exposed,  or 
why  the  lights  hanging  over  it  should  be  ugly,  or  why 
there  should  not  be  handsome  articles  of  furniture 
placed  in  it.  One  of  my  clients,  in  order  to  keep  her 
three  sons  home  at  night,  transformed  her  only  living 
room  into  a place  for  billiards  and  made  a living  room 
of  her  large  entrance  hall,  but  both  were  rooms  in 
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which  anyone  might  happily  pass  very  excellent 
evenings,  even  without  a cue.  There  were  not  stiff 
uncomfortable  chairs,  and  a real  effort  to  make  the 
billiard  room  more  than  merely  utilitarian  was  made. 

Crudely  described,  the  boudoir  may  be  mentioned 
as  a cross  between  the  bed  chamber  and  the  drawing 
room : a place  for  the  possible  entertainment  of  feminine 
guests,  but  regularly  to  be  employed  as  an  adjunct  of 
the  sleeping  quarters  and  perhaps  for  breakfast,  when 
there  is  no  breakfast  room,  or  where  this  is  incon- 
veniently distant.  Its  essentials  appear  to  be  the 
chaise  longue,  the  small  desk,  the  tea  table,  and  a real 
fireplace,  when  this  can  be  had,  is  a satisfying  accessory. 
Here  again  the  French  styles  reign  supreme,  combined 
with  taffetas  or  satins,  though  I show  here  how  a room 
of  this  type  may  be  treated  in  a thoroughly  modern 
and  revolutionary  way  and,  as  I think,  with  success. 

Both  the  day  and  night  nurseries  are,  to  me,  rooms 
to  be  dealt  with  daringly,  always  with  the  influence 
of  one’s  daring  in  mind  upon  the  quickly  developing 
minds  of  the  children  who  are  to  be  subjected  to  it. 
They  are  rooms  that  will  not  be  used  for  any  great 
number  of  years  and  they  may  therefore  possess  a 
more  ephemeral  scheme  of  decoration  than  the  other 
more  permanent  places  of  habitation.  Bright  colors, 
especially,  are  proper  to  them,  decorated  wall  surfaces, 
embroidered  curtains  with  animals  and  flowers,  furni- 
ture painted  with  scenes  from  fairy  tales  and  the  like, 
may  have  an  educational  as  well  as  a pleasurable 
effect  on  the  young  occupants.  The  cribs,  the  nurse’s 
bed,  the  chest  of  drawers  and  chairs  in  the  one  room, 
and  the  cabinets  and  boxes  for  toys  and  play  tables 


A combination  of  drawing  room  and  library  in  the  apartment  of  a young  lady  of  literary  tastes.  The  walls  and  woodwork 
are  dull  glazed  green  and  the  furniture  coverings  violet,  some  of  damask  and  others  of  velvet. 


An  elaborate  living  room  with  velvet  hangings  from  under  walnut  cornices. 
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and  benches  and  chairs  in  the  other,  should  have  an 
amusing  quality  which  might  be  frowned  down  upon 
in  the  dignified  portions  of  the  house. 

The  guest  rooms,  also,  may  be  more  daring  than 
the  master  bedrooms,  as  they  are  occupied  less  fre- 
quently. An  avoidance  of  monotony  between  the 
various  bed  chambers,  where  there  are  several,  is  most 
important,  and  for  this  reason  I advise  different  moods, 
different  periods,  different  color  schemes,  unless  one 
is  clever  enough  to  accomplish  the  same  result  by 
creating  subtle  differences  in  the  same  style.  I have 
always  been  desirous,  although  I have  far  some  reason 
not  yet  satisfied  the  desire,  to  do  four  guest  rooms  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  four  seasons:  one  a galaxy  of 
soft  colors  taken  from  all  the  spring  flowers,  with 
painted  furniture  and  multi-toned  fabrics;  another 
with  the  brighter  hues  of  riotous  summer  filled  with 
sunlight-colored  wood;  a third  in  the  tones  of  autumn 
leaves  with  a touch  of  green  and  dark  oak;  and  the 
last  in  cold  blues  and  lavenders  and  the  silver  glint 
of  Hungarian  ash. 

The  collector  of  paintings  and  sculpture  is  altogether 
too  apt  to  crowd  his  entire  apartment  with  the  works 
of  art  that  have  given  him  joy,  but  many  of  which 
may  belong  to  an  earlier  period  of  his  collecting  and 
no  longer  express  either  their  owner’s  more  developed 
taste  or  the  rooms  in  which  he  places  them.  We,  as 
decorators,  must  look  upon  such  objets  d'art  solely  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  decorative  value  and  must 
approve  or  condemn  them,  not  according  to  their 
intrinsic  artistic  merit,  but  according  to  their  contri- 
bution to  the  beauty  of  the  interior  as  a whole.  As 
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the  collector  himself  cannot  be  expected  to  do  this, 
he  should  be  urged  to  set  apart  a special  room  for 
exhibition  purposes  and  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  force  this  room  into  the  bounds  which  govern  the 
remainder  of  the  apartment.  Here  he  may  go,  to  his 
heart’s  delight,  to  view  the  pictures  for  which  he  has 
expended  such  huge  stuns  without  fear  of  disfiguring 
his  other  rooms  by  overcrowding  their  walls,  or  detract- 
ing from  their  proper  furnishing.  The  ideal  collector 
will,  of  course,  not  even  overcrowd  his  gallery;  he  will 
hang  his  paintings  or  place  his  statuary  so  as  to  give 
them  their  fullest  artistic  significance  and  will  make  a 
thing  of  beauty  out  of  this  as  well  as  every  other  room ; 
but  at  worst,  it  is  better  to  have  one  room  massed  with 
fine  and  beautiful  things  in  an  undecorative  way  than 
to  have  every  room  made  impossible  by  their  distribu- 
tion. As  to  the  background  suitable  for  such  a place, 
one  can  recommend  merely  a fabric-covered  wall,  with 
simple  window  draperies  to  match,  and  probably  a 
floor  covering  of  the  same  color,  and  rather  austere 
and  dignified  furniture.  The  less  decoration  there  is 
here,  the  better. 

The  breakfast  room  and  the  dining  room  may  be 
considered  together;  they  frequently  adjoin,  and  there 
should  be  as  much  contrast  between  them  as  possible. 
The  one  is  small,  the  other  large ; the  one  light  and  gay, 
the  other  massive  and  impressive.  In  the  one,  a painted 
table  and  chairs  and  sideboard  with  chintz  or  light 
silk  materials  are  conceivable;  in  the  other,  wood 
wainscoting,  a long  reflectory  table,  tapestries,  marble- 
topped  serving  tables,  cabinets,  etc.,  are  suggested. 
Illustrations  of  both  types  are  given. 


This  living  room  is  somewhat  Italian  Renaissance,  though  with  modern  interpolations.  Tapestries  and  red  v( 
chiefly  used,  the  furniture  being  in  walnut  touched  with  gold. 


A boudoir  in  which  the  style  is  distinctly  modem,  the  legs  of  the  furniture  being  those 
of  a Dachshund. 
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As  to  the  servants’  hall  and  bedrooms,  let  us  cease, 
now  and  forever,  giving  these  helpers  our  old  cast-off 
things  and  get  them  suitably  simple  beds  and  bureaus, 
chairs  and  tables  that  are  not  too  large  for  their  quarters 
and  curtains  that  are  new  and  clean,  though  inexpen- 
sive, and  that  they  can  call  their  very  own.  I am  sure 
that  a subtle  psychological  effect,  and  a bad  one,  is 
given  to  servants  who  sleep  in  cast-off  golden  oak  beds 
of  their  masters  and  who  dine  from  abandoned  golden 
oak  tables  while  seated  upon  plush  upholstered  mahog- 
any chairs  of  the  period  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  Street, 
as  this  style  has  been  very  appropriately  named. 
Such  things  are  perpetrated  by  kindly-disposed  mis- 
tresses who  would  not  think  of  offering  their  maids  a 
milliner’s  creation  of  the  year  1900,  simply  because 
both  maids  and  mistresses  are  less  sensitive  to  furniture 
than  to  wearing  apparel.  But  I am  convinced  that 
this  procedure  is  a mistake. 


CHAPTER  III 


CITY  HOMES 

The  problem  of  the  house  in  town  differs  from  that 
of  the  larger  apartment,  not  so  much  on  the  decorative 
side  as  on  the  architectural.  The  rooms  may  individ- 
ually be  like  apartment  rooms  but  the  structure  of  the 
whole  menage  is  different. 

We  encounter,  here  in  New  York,  two  chief  types 
of  houses:  the  modem  American  basement  residence 
with  its  entrance  on  a level  with  the  street,  its  large 
foyer  within,  with  the  kitchen  hidden  behind  it,  and, 
on  the  floor  above,  another  foyer  with  the  drawing 
room  in  front  and  the  dining  room  and  pantry  behind. 
It  is  generally  five  stories  high,  is  often  equipped  with 
an  elevator  and  it  possesses  passable  mantels,  lighting 
fixtures,  staircases  and  wall  treatments. 

The  other  type  is  the  regular  brown  stone,  high- 
stoop  dwelling,  of  which  there  were  thousands  built 
within  the  past  half  century,  generally  with  a dingy 
hallway  and  vestibule,  a long  narrow  parlor,  with  a 
front  basement  below,  and  a dining  room  or  back 
parlor  behind.  Such  a house  seems  scarcely  habitable 
to  our  more  artistic  contemporary  taste;  it  usually 
has  to  be  altered.  And  considerable  skill  has  been 
developed  by  architects  and  builders  in  making  these 
alterations. 

First  of  all,  the  stoop  is  demolished  and  the  entrance 
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made  in  the  former  basment  hall,  a trifle  below  the 
level  of  the  street.  This  hall  is  widened  by  tearing  out 
the  existing  basement  wall  and  it  then  becomes  a very 
acceptable  foyer,  capable  of  excellent  decoration  and 
furnishing.  There  we  find  frequently  a marble  fountain 
near  the  doorway,  a settee  of  marble,  stone  or  wood, 
consoles  and  straight  formal  chairs.  The  lighting  is 
furnished  by  side  brackets  and  a center  hanging  lantern 
as  well  as  torcheres,  which  may  stand  at  either  side 
of  an  important  piece. 

The  staircase  giving  access  to  the  floor  above 
generally  has  to  be  reversed,  as  this  was  originally  a 
basement  stair  facing  away  from  the  entrance  and  not 
sufficiently  dignified  or  decorative  to  serve  as  an 
ornament  to  the  main  hall.  The  treads  and  risers 
must  be  wider,  a more  substantial  newel  post  and  rail 
must  be  supplied  and  a very  excellent  additional 
feature  can  be  made  by  curving  the  rail  at  the  base 
of  the  stairs  and  making  still  wider  steps  there. 

When  we  come  to  what  was  the  old  parlor  floor, 
we  find  a long  room  partly  divided  between  parlor  and 
music  room,  or  a small  drawing  room  with  an  open 
foyer  next  to  it,  and  also  the  old  entrance  hall  and 
vestibule.  By  demolishing  all  those  existing  walls, 
excepting  those  of  the  dining  room  at  the  rear,  we 
obtain  a fine  room  the  full  width  of  the  house  and  at 
least  two-thirds  its  depth.  This  becomes  the  real 
living  room  of  the  home,  with  the  old  main  staircase 
opening  into  it,  and  if  no  servants’  stair  exits  above 
this  floor,  a few  steps  may  be  built  with  an  opening 
from  the  pantry  or  dining  room  to  give  access  to  the 
main  stairs  from  these  rooms  without  causing  the 
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maids  to  come  through  this  new  general  living  room. 
In  this  we  have  our  accustomed  seven  or  eight-foot 
sofa  or  two  sofas,  our  fireplace  (there  may  have  been 
two  fireplaces  but  one,  of  course,  has  been  removed) 
our  commodious  chairs,  occasional  tables,  lamps,  etc. 
If  there  is  to  be  no  library  on  the  floor  above,  we  may 
also  have  our  bookcases  and  desk  here,  for  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  every  essential  of  the  living  room 
and  library  combined. 

There  will  be  three  windows,  two  existing  before 
and  one  new  one  built  where  the  main  entrance  door 
originally  was.  The  old  sliding  doors  should  be  replaced 
by  French  doors  and  the  plaster  ceiling  made  uniform 
throughout  the  room  where  old  sections  have  been 
removed.  In  this  connection,  I may  suggest,  in  cases 
where  ceiling  beams  have  to  be  retained,  that  these 
be  finished  in  wood,  with  ornamental  brackets  below 
them,  so  that  they  contribute  to  the  effect  rather  than 
detract  from  it. 

The  dining  room  then  is  left  intact  unless  the  back 
yard  is  to  be  rebuilt  and  in  that  case  an  exterior  stair- 
way to  it  is  desirable,  opening  through  one  of  the 
windows.  This  may  be  done  by  replacing  the  fence 
with  an  attractive  tapestry  brick  wall,  cementing  the 
open  space  of  the  yard,  planting  trees  and  flowers 
around  it,  and  supplying  an  awning  for  comfort,  and 
willow  or  reed  furniture.  Or  it  may  be  made  over  into 
a children’s  playground  with  appropriate  equipment. 
The  furniture  and  decorations  of  the  dining  room  are 
similar  to  those  which  might  be  used  in  an  apartment 
room  of  the  same  size,  but  the  ceiling  in  the  present 
case  is  higher  and  permits  of  the  use  of  large  wall 


Three  tones  of  painted  furniture  and  three  tints  of  taffeta  prevail  in  this  bedroom : tan,  orchid  and  green. 


This  dining  room  is  designed  in  the  style  of  Queen  Anne,  executed  in  walnut,  with  the  carved  portions  of  the  furniture 

in  dull  gold. 
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mirrors  or  tapestries,  or  the  retention  of  a mantelpiece. 

The  bedchambers  of  either  type  of  city  house  differ 
in  no  essential  from  those  of  apartments,  except  in 
being  generally  of  greater  dimensions,  higher,  with  fewer 
windows  (on  account  of  the  extension  opening  into  the 
rear  rooms)  and  having  too  often  ugly  mantels  and 
center  lights.  When  the  house  is  being  altered,  side 
brackets  should  be  installed  and  unless  wall  paper  is 
desired,  wood  mouldings  should  be  applied.  A lessening 
of  the  height  of  the  room  can  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  a chair  rail  and  a cornice.  In  most  old  houses  if 
fireplaces  are  to  be  used,  the  mantels  should  be  replaced 
by  marble  or  imitation  stone  or  wood  ones  in  the  period 
of  the  furnishings,  but  in  most  of  the  bedrooms  all  the 
wall  space  will  be  utilized  for  the  furniture.  Bedrooms, 
in  fact,  are  the  rooms  most  often  crowded  in  both 
apartments  and  homes  and  great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  avoiding  this. 

An  interesting  and  useful  place  of  entertainment 
can  be  made  of  the  roof  of  the  extension,  when  this 
adjoins  a room  that  is  not  used  for  sleeping,  by  either 
walling  this  in  with  glass  or  railing  it  about  with  orna- 
mental iron  and  covering  it  with  an  awning.  This 
then  becomes  an  exterior  chamber  in  which  Japanese 
lanterns  may  be  hung  and  stone  chairs  placed,  sur- 
rounded by  plants  and  flowers,  a chamber  excellent 
for  use  in  the  spring  and  summer.  Even  the  roof  of 
the  house  may  be  made  into  a garden  provided  there 
is  an  elevator  to  the  floor  below  it  and  a comfortable 
means  of  getting  up  from  this  floor. 

We  are  not  at  present  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
altering  private  residences  into  small  apartments  as  a 
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means  of  obtaining  larger  revenue  from  them,  but  there 
are  other  alterations  which  do  not  entirely  deprive 
these  houses  of  their  essential  home  quality,  and  one 
of  these  methods  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  T.  A. 
Meyer,  the  architect.  His  plan  is  to  take  three  old 
houses  and  rebuild  them  into  two  modem  homes,  each 
to  contain  two  duplex  apartments.  By  this  means  a 
greater  width  for  each  house  will  be  obtained  and  a 
considerable  economy  in  the  general  layout,  inasmuch 
as  four  very  comfortable  modem  homes  will  be  made 
to  replace  three  unsuitable  old-fashioned  ones.  I touch 
on  this  merely  as  a suggestion  and  show  a photograph 
taken  from  a single  house  which  he  has  altered  into 
two  duplex  apartments,  each  with  its  own  entrance 
from  the  street,  the  lower  one  from  the  old  servants’ 
entrance  and  the  upper  from  the  existing  high  stoop. 

It  does  not,  moreover,  seem  to  be  necessary  to  deal 
very  minutely  with  the  large  mansion,  as  most  of 
these  are  constructed  internally  like  the  modem 
American  basement  house,  but  on  a grander  scale, 
with  windows  on  three  or  even  four  sides  and  occa- 
sionally with  a driveway  entrance  which  opens  into 
an  outer  stone  hall  on  the  ground  floor,  leading  by 
means  of  a monumental  marble  stairway  (and  also  an 
elevator,  of  course)  to  the  main  floor.  Here  we  have 
a diversity  of  large  and  small  rooms  furnished  in 
various  periods,  and  generally  well  furnished  today, 
but  not  supremely  interesting  for  all  that,  because  the 
problem  of  making  a replica  with  unlimited  funds  is 
never  as  interesting  as  that  of  making  something  more 
or  less  original  with  a very  definitely  limited  outlay  — 
although  it  may  be  infinitely  more  profitable!  In  this 
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regard  I can  only  express  the  hope  that  we  may  either 
convert  our  most  talented  decorators  to  accepting 
financially  less  but  spiritually  more  profitable  jobs,  or 
our  millionaires  to  having  their  homes  at  least  a little 
less  exactly  like  their  neighbors’. 


CHAPTER  IV 


COUNTRY  HOUSES 

So  many  books  and  articles  have  been  written  about 
the  country  house,  the  suburban  house,  the  farmhouse, 
both  large  and  small  (and  this  refers  to  the  books  as 
well  as  the  houses),  that  it  seems  more  or  less  absurd 
to  attempt  to  say  anything  significant  about  them  in 
a single  chapter,  for  every  existing  type  of  decoration 
has  been  used  in  these  residences  and  every  possible 
form  of  architecture.  The  very  fact  that  the  house 
stands  free  of  its  neighbors  gives  the  architect  greater 
possibilities  than  he  has  in  the  urban  home,  and  when 
the  ground  space  is  ample  he  may  surround  the  house 
with  trees  and  gardens  which  importantly  affect  its 
decoration.  To  deal  with  all  sorts  of  homes  in  this 
chapter  is  obviously  impracticable;  we  can  merely 
glance  at  them,  and  note  an  interesting  point  here 
and  there. 

Now  I should  like  to  start  with  little  houses  first, 
and  with  old  houses  that  are  to  be  altered,  and  then 
to  say  a word  or  two  about  new  ones  and  great  ones. 

It  is  easy  to  build  a new  house  on  the  lines  of  an 
old  one,  and  it  is  not  extremely  difficult  to  make  a real 
old  house  function  like  one  that  is  brand  new.  For 
the  accomplishment  of  the  former  feat  there  is  needed 
a knowledge  of  the  great  historic  periods  of  architecture 
and  decoration  and  a deep  sympathy  with  the  one  that 
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The  main  hallway  of  a residence  occupied  both  in  winter 
and  summer  and  furnished  accordingly. 


This  bed,  set  on  a platform  and  surmounted  by  a canopy,  is  entirely  of  taffeta,  with  no 
wood  showing  except  in  the  crown  at  the  top. 
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is  to  be  employed ; while  in  the  latter  case  one  requires 
more  especially  a practical  grasp  of  the  various  elements 
in  building  construction,  together  with  that  keen  and 
yet  subtle  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  which  is  taste. 

Taste  is  really  nothing  more  or  less  than  a deep- 
seated  feeling  for  the  beautiful,  a powerful  desire  to 
surround  one’s  self  with  beautiful  things  and  to  trans- 
form things  that  at  present  are  ugly.  This  presupposes 
that  one  approaches  the  rebuilding  of  an  old  house  with 
a very  special  reverence.  If  this  is  the  case,  one  will 
not  alter  ruthlessly.  One  will  not  pull  out  an  old  thing, 
a mantel  or  a door  or  a porch,  in  order  to  replace  it  by 
something  that  has  no  advantage  but  the  very  doubt- 
ful one  of  being  new.  No,  the  man  or  woman  who 
strongly  desires  to  make  his  or  her  home  a perpetual 
delight  and  a growing  gratification,  will  proceed  slowly. 

Yet  a certain  amount  of  modernizing  is  needed  in 
every  house  a generation  old,  and  particularly  in  these, 
for  they  belong  to  the  time  when  Victoria  and  all  she 
stood  for  in  art  and  decoration  were  tottering  to  a well- 
earned  extinction. 

Some  older  houses,  dating  back  a hundred  years  or 
more,  are  far  better  designed  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
work  that  architects  are  doing  today;  but  nine- tenths 
of  the  existing  country  homes  are  not  fine  old  Colonial 
houses,  but  products  of  the  Civil  War  period  or  the 
“ awful  eighties,”  both  periods  infinitely  bad  in  art, 
no  matter  how  good  they  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  in  ethics.  For  this  reason  we  need  not  be  so 
fearful  of  adding  new  things  to  our  old  homes  as  we 
might  very  rightly  tend  to  be  if  our  old  homes  were  all 
good  products  of  the  best  builders  of  an  earlier  time. 
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But  one  must  alter  only  under  the  inspiration  of  a 
craving  for  beauty  and  suitability. 

Such  an  inspiration  will  lead  us  naturally  to 
approach  our  homes  first  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
outer  world.  We  will  consider  their  exteriors  before 
we  proceed  to  their  insides,  and  even  before  we  con- 
template the  outside  of  the  actual  house  we  will  view 
its  position  with  reference  to  its  immediate  surroundings 
and  its  background.  It  is  obvious  that  a house  that 
is  backed  by  great  green  mountains  may  be  differently 
treated  from  one  that  stands  on  flat  ground  or  one 
that  is  itself  on  the  top  of  the  highest  hill  in  its  neigh- 
borhood; moreover,  the  number  of  trees  immediately 
surrounding  a residence  may  affect  the  colors  that  will 
be  selected  for  painting  it.  Perhaps  the  most  univer- 
sally pleasing  color  scheme  for  the  usual  house  is  that 
of  a white  body  with  green  window  casings  and  shutters, 
and  a red  roof.  This  is  the  treatment  generally 
employed  in  the  modern  stucco  buildings  with  tile 
roofs,  but  it  is  just  as  effective  for  well-designed  frame 
houses.  Very  bright  colors  should  not  be  used  for  the 
flat  wall  surfaces  outside  any  more  than  inside  a house, 
for  the  walls  must  always  be  a background,  even  when 
the  roof  and  shutters  are  treated  brilliantly. 

In  the  same  sense  that  the  outer  walls  are  a back- 
ground for  the  exterior  decoration,  the  porch  of  the 
country  house  is  a background  for  its  furniture  and 
for  the  vines  or  ivy  that  may  be  grown  upon  it.  These 
vines  are  a considerable  artistic  addition  to  white  or 
gray-hued  houses:  they  give  an  essential  touch  of  life 
to  an  otherwise  cold  exterior.  The  same  is  true  oL 
flower  beds  at  the  base  of  one’s  porch  or  along  th 
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lane  leading  up  to  the  house,  or  flower  boxes  within. 
Often  an  old  wooden  house,  that  has  no  porch,  is 
doubly  charming  for  that  very  reason,  and  its  exterior 
design  should  not  be  disturbed.  But  where  a new 
porch  is  definitely  indicated,  the  flooring  may  be  made 
to  imitate  red  tile,  and  its  supporting  columns  should 
be  of  the  simplest  possible  design.  Reed  or  willow 
furniture  may  be  used  inside  as  well  as  outside;  they 
can  be  mixed  in  a living  room  with  almost  any  pieces 
one  already  has,  and  they  add  to  the  pleasantness  of  a 
simple  place  rather  than  detract,  from  it,  as  some 
mixtures  do. 

Nearly  all  old  houses  of  the  smaller  variety  have 
front  doors  that  open  directly  into  the  center  hall. 
A greater  degree  of  comfort  can  be  secured  by  building 
an  extra  door  three  and  a half  or  four  feet  beyond  the 
door  of  entrance,  so  as  to  make  a little  vestibule  that 
in  cold  weather  will  take  the  first  gust  and  prevent 
it  from  chilling  the  entire  house.  Through  this  second 
door  one  enters  the  house  proper  — generally  through 
the  hall,  though  sometimes,  very  comfortably,  directly 
through  the  main  living  room. 

A regrettable  point  in  the  construction  of  all  but 
the  best  houses  of  twenty-five  to  fifty  years  ago  is 
that  they  are  made  up  of  too  great  a number  of  small 
rooms.  It  seems  to  have  been  incumbent  upon  the 
builder  to  provide  a drawing  room  or  parlor,  a living 
room  or  a library  and  very  often  some  extra  room  of 
the  sort  besides.  Upon  the  more  elaborate  of  these 
chambers  the  wretched  craftsmanship  of  untutored 
and  unskilled  cabinet-makers  was  bestowed.  The  less 
pretentious  rooms  were  made  up  of  a medley  of  odd 
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mahogany,  oak  and  walnut  pieces  that  had  beenjeft 
to  the  family  by  unkind  aunts  and  grandmothers,  but 
these  rooms  were  nevertheless  better  than  the  first 
with  its  splendor  of  decorated  black  walnut  or  French 
gilt.  For  most  people’s  purposes,  it  would  have  been 
more  desirable  to  have  one  substantial  room  with  a 
fireplace  and  big  table  and  comfortable  chairs  and 
sofas.  This  is  what  we  are  building  in  houses  today, 
and  many  of  the  owners  of  old  houses  are  breaking 
through  existing  walls  in  order  to  employ  this  scheme. 
But  people  a generation  ago  did  not  realize  that  it  is 
better  to  have  one  agreeable  room  than  two  or  three 
ridiculous  ones.  Not  that  everything  our  forefathers 
did  was  wrong,  not  by  any  means,  but  they  seemed 
to  have  reached  a certain  period  just  a little  while  ago, 
when  all  their  work,  constructive  and  decorative,  was 
far  worse  than  it  had  ever  been  before  or  than,  God 
willing,  we  or  our  descendants  will  ever  allow  it  to 
become. 

Of  course,  it  is  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  use 
electricity  for  lighting  purposes.  It  is  not  an  essential, 
however,  and  rather  than  make  a display  of  uncovered 
glaring  filament,  I should  retain  the  old-fashioned 
system  which  assigned  each  resident  in  a house  his 
own  separate  lamp  and  provided  candles  in  candle- 
sticks to  help  out  in  the  living  rooms.  If  I used  oil 
lamps,  however,  I should  have  modem  well-colored 
shades  for  them,  and  candles  furnish  perhaps  the 
finest  light  there  is. 

The  fresh  treatment  of  floors,  walls  and  ceilings  in 
the  old  house  will  be  the  chief  and  primary  interior 
problem  that  confronts  any  occupant.  Against  these, 
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everything  new  that  he  is  going  to  buy  must  stand, 
and  his  furniture  and  other  acquisitions  will  be  helped 
or  hurt  by  these  three  elements. 

The  walls  are  one  of  the  easiest  matters  to  treat, 
but  one  of  the  most  important.  They  may  be  papered 
delightfully  either  in  panels  of  old  French  design  or  in 
old  Colonial  reproductions.  Better  than  papering,  in 
many  cases,  is  painting,  or  even  tinting  with  water 
color,  as  this  supplies  a wall  against  which  pictures 
appear  to  far  better  advantage  than  they  do  against 
a colored  background.  If  the  walls  are  so  old  that  one 
is  in  danger  of  destroying  the  plaster  by  scraping  off 
the  existing  paper,  which  may  be  several  layers  thick, 
it  is  possible  to  tint  right  over  the  paper  and  secure 
often  as  good  an  effect  as  can  be  had  by  applying  color 
directly  to  the  plaster,  although  a fussy  housekeeper 
might  complain  of  this  from  a hygienic  standpoint. 

In  many  old  houses,  the  ceilings  are  papered.  This 
is  regarded  today  as  an  objectionable  condition,  for 
it  is  supposed  to  have  a disturbing  effect  on  the  beholder. 
The  theory  on  which  we  work  is  that  the  floor  may  have 
rather  a dark  tone,  that  the  walls  should  be  somewhat 
lighter  and  that  the  ceiling  in  low  rooms  should  be 
almost  white.  Some  of  the  papers  used  on  ceilings  are 
extremely  light  in  color  but  they  always  have  a faint 
figure,  and  in  most  cases  the  room  will  be  improved 
and  heightened  by  having  a coat  of  tint  put  over  the 
ceiling  as  it  stands. 

In  the  bathroom,  oil  color  paint  must  be  employed, 
as  this  is  the  only  thing  that  will  stand  wetting  without 
injury.  Of  course,  there  are  a hundred  improvements 
of  a luxurious  nature  that  can  be  taken  over  from  the 
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city,  in  the  equipment  of  this  room.  Possibly  no 
advance  in  interior  decoration  during  the  past  hundred 
years  has  been  so  radical  as  that  which  relates  to  bath- 
rooms. Some  of  our  tubs,  basins  and  tile  work  would 
have  been  unbelievable  to  people  living  a century  ago. 
But  these  things  are  quite  unnecessary  in  the  making 
of  an  agreeable,  satisfactory  room.  A couple  of  coats 
of  white  enamel  accomplish  a remarkable  result  and 
provide  an  unquestionable  improvement  over  the 
dingy  woodwork  that  may  have  been  in  the  room  before. 

In  the  bedrooms  little  linen  or  even  cotton  curtains 
with  good  designs  printed  upon  them  can  be  made  up 
very  simply  to  draw  across  the  windows  and  to  give 
charming  color  to  the  room,  which,  if  fairly  high,  can 
be  provided  with  valances.  Machine- embroidered  plain 
fabrics  have  been  recently  very  widely  employed  in 
the  smaller  country  houses. 

A great  deal  naturally  depends  upon  whether  the 
house  is  a bungalow  in  the  woods,  a farmhouse,  a 
small  cottage  by  the  sea  (in  this  case  the  extreme 
dampness  must  be  taken  into  account)  or  a small 
suburban  residence.  One  submits  gracefully  in  the 
woods  of  Maine  to  discomforts  and  simplicities  which 
would  appear  heinous  offences  in  New  Rochelle, 
Elberon,  or  Long  Beach.  One  cannot  commute  daily 
to  New  York  and  perform  one’s  business  efficiently  if 
one  lives  in  a house  with  one  pipe  bringing  water  from  a 
nearby  brook,  nor  can  one  catch  an  early  train  after 
preparing  his  own  breakfast  on  a wood  fire.  Suburban 
houses,  at  least,  must  be  thoroughly  modem,  and  if 
they  are  rebuilt  from  older  houses  they  must  be  like 
new.  For  this  purpose,  brick,  stucco  and  stone  will  be 


White  oak,  finished  a light  gray  on  the  natural  wood,  prevails  in  this  suburban  dining  room,  which  is  done  after  the 
style  of  Duncan  Phyfe. 


A bedroom,  the  main  pieces  of  which  are  in  walnut.  The  walls,  the  night  table, 
mirror  and  chair  are  all  in  green  enamel. 
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more  often  employed  than  wood,  and  interiors  that 
are  used  in  summer  and  winter  will  be  constructed  and 
furnished  more  or  less  like  those  of  the  city  home,  with 
a change  of  curtains  for  the  warmer  months,  slip  covers, 
and  a certain  completeness  of  detail.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  several  accessories,  such  as  fine  fireplaces,  French 
windows,  large  areas  of  floor  space,  and  closet  space, 
may  be  had  even  in  this  period  of  tremendous  building 
costs,  which  compel  owners  and  architects  to  study 
every  inch  to  make  it  useful  and  every  dollar  to  make 
it  tell. 

The  larger  and  more  pretentious  the  house,  the 
more  nearly  its  interior  tends  to  approach  that  of  the 
city  house,  and  too  many  of  our  finest  show  places  are 
simply  what  their  owners  would  have  in  town  if  they 
had  more  space  here.  There  are,  however,  several  fine 
stone  structures  that  have  been  fitted  up  with  a very 
praiseworthy  simplicity.  The  Colonial  style,  in  its 
modifications  of  Chippendale,  Adam,  Heppelwhite  and 
Sheraton,  has  been  widely  employed  both  in  the  collect- 
ing of  supposed  originals  and  in  reproductions,  of  which 
there  are  many  excellent  ones  upon  the  market.  I 
personally  care  for  the  Colonial  only  in  houses  that  are 
designed  to  receive  it  and  I feel  that  there  are  almost 
as  many  ugly  old  Colonial  pieces  as  there  are  handsome 
ones.  But  at  times,  owners  have  secured  remarkable 
results  with  this  style.  Near  Gloucester,  Mass.,  for 
example,  there  is  a fairly  modem  house,  the  interior 
of  which  has  been  completed  almost  entirely  with 
portions  of  old  ships  picked  up  in  the  harbor.  The 
living  room  has  a floor  made  from  the  wide  timbers  of 
a ship’s  deck,  wonderfully  seasoned  and  set  together 
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and  the  stone  mantel  is  made  up  of  large  pebbles 
picked  up  near  Bass  Rocks.  The  whole  thing  has  an 
aquatic  flavor  like  the  scene  in  the  first  act  of  Shaw’s 
Heartbreak  House.  ’ ’ Y ears  and  years  were  spent  upon 
the  accumulation  of  its  furniture  and  years  more  on 
the  developing  of  its  old-fashioned  garden,  and  also 
more  dollars  than  one  would  realize  who  is  accustomed 
only  to  the  Renaissance  effects  of  our  greater  mansions. 

But  for  the  most  part,  the  Colonial  is  now  restricted 
to  the  smaller  houses  and  our  millionaires  have  gath- 
ered lavish  things  from  Italy,  France,  England  and 
Spain  for  their  country  as  well  as  for  their  city  homes. 
In  several  of  these  there  exists  a degree  of  luxury  not 
to  be  found  even  in  New  York,  for  here  there  is  not  the 
space  for  it.  There  are  huge  galleries  of  marble,  with 
floors  and  staircases  of  Travertine,  looking  out  upon 
landscapes  through  clear  glass  panels  recessed  slightly 
behind  a border  of  small  stained  glass  panels,  so  that 
the  landscape  becomes  like  a center  stained  glass  effect 
into  which  one  feels  one  could  walk  without  hindrance, 
since  the  clear  glass  before  it  scarcely  seems  to  exist. 
There  are  huge  drawing  rooms  with  monumental 
organs,  magnificent  chandeliers  and  mirrors  and  petit 
point  sofas,  sun  rooms  of  costly  silken  fabrics,  dining 
rooms  hung  with  many  tapestries  and  set  with  massive 
pieces  of  wrought  iron  and  marble.  And  below  the 
grandeur  of  this,  I have  been  escorted  through  the 
various  domains  of  the  pastry  cook,  with  his  separate 
oven  in  its  separate  boudoir,  the  little  preserving 
kitchen,  the  three  chief  ice  chambers,  one  for  meats, 
another  for  dairy  products  and  still  another  for  agri- 
cultural produce,  each  with  a huge  glass  swinging  door 
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so  that  one  could  view  the  forty  bottles  of  milk  and  the 
vast  gobs  of  butter  from  the  outside.  And  joyful  tid- 
ings to  all  long-suffering  general  house  workers:  there 
was  the  laundry  equipped  with  hot  electric  dryers, 
electric  wringers  and  washers,  machines  which  did 
everything  but  speak  and  which  apparently  changed 
clothes-washing  from  drudgery  into  a pleasurable 
dream.  And  finally  on  the  floor  above,  near  the  owner’s 
bedchamber,  was  the  indoor  marble  swimming  pool, 
warmed  and  cooled  winter  and  summer,  as  regards 
both  its  atmospheric  temperature  and  its  aquatic,  by 
mechanical  devices.  Adjoining  this,  again,  was  the 
dressing  cabinet,  a hallway  of  some  twenty  feet  in 
length  lined  on  one  side  with  glass-fronted  closets,  one 
containing  dressing  gowns,  another  robes,  another 
suits,  etc.,  and  on  the  other  with  tray  cabinets  each 
labelled  to  indicate  its  contents,  such  as  “ tan  stock- 
ings ”,  “ black  stockings”,  “ colored  stockings”,  etc. 
But  I hesitate  to  proceed  further  into  this  domain  of 
the  exterior  decoration  of  the  human  body:  I am 
reminded  that  our  theme  is  the  interior  decoration  of 
the  human  abode. 

There  is  a residence  at  Greenwich  (and  I know  of 
no  other  anywhere)  in  which  the  ample  spacings  of  the 
modem  household  have  been  discarded  entirely.  It  is 
built  like  a medieval  castle,  on  a high  hill.  One  enters 
into  a gloomy  hall,  low-ceilinged,  stone-walled,  and 
goes  by  means  of  a circuitous  passage  through  several 
rooms,  all  low,  some  large,  some  small,  but  all  heavy 
and  sombre  and  austere.  One  imagines  murders  as  a 
part  of  the  routine  of  this  domicile.  Outside  there  is  a 
pool  entirely  walled  in,  in  which  one  might  readily 
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bathe  in  the  nude  without  being  seen,  and  the  waters 
of  this  flow  down  into  a lily  pond  below,  which  in  turn 
flows  to  a lower  level  into  a duck  pond.  The  landscape 
is  completed  with  old  stone  and  lead  figures  and  a 
group  of  weeping  willows.  Inside  the  house  there  are 
only  old  Italian  Renaissance  pieces  and  the  effect  of 
the  whole  place  is  absolutely  that  of  another  world. 

But  let  us  return  from  the  too  intimate  examination 
of  these  bizarre  and  extravagant  abodes  of  the  very 
few  to  the  human  and  habitable  houses  of  the  respec- 
table average.  Let  us  consider  another  type  of  struc- 
ture which  has  been  written  of  scarcely  at  all  in  our 
books  of  decoration. 


Unfortunately,  the  colors  which  constitute  the  charm  of  this  sun  porch  are  not  to  be  deciphered  from  the  print. 
They  are  light  yellow,  vivid  green  furniture  and  a touch  of  brilliant  orange. 


CHAPTER  V 


HOTELS 

The  difference  between  the  hotel  and  the  home  is 
the  difference  between  the  newspaper  and  the  treas- 
ured book:  the  one  is  more  various,  it  appeals  to  a 
larger  number  of  tastes,  it  has  a greater  variety  of  uses, 
it  is  more  spectacular  and  at  the  same  time  temporary; 
while  the  other  is  something  to  be  turned  to  in  mo- 
ments of  calm  pleasurableness,  or  of  intellectual 
disturbance,  something  to  be  fondly  kept  by  one  and 
used  in  the  course  of  one’s  deeper  development,  adding 
as  it  does  to  the  calmer  but  most  fundamental  satis- 
factions of  life.  The  hotel  is  a place  of  gay  suggestion, 
constant  movement,  change,  of  new  faces  and  a great 
variety  of  reactions.  No  single  hostelry  in  town  or 
country  can,  of  course,  suit  every  kind  of  person,  but 
only  the  smaller  type  of  inn  can  afford  to  appeal  to  a 
really  limited  public.  Unfortunately,  America  is  al- 
most entirely  lacking  in  first-rate  hotels  of  small  size. 
In  nearly  every  case  the  largest  hotel  is  found  to  be 
the  best  in  cuisine,  in  personal  service  and  in  decora- 
tions and  furniture.  There  is  no  essential  reason  for 
this  except,  I suppose,  that  when  we  in  this  country 
attempt  to  do  anything  very  well  we  have  to  do  it  on 
a grand  scale  and  we  have  to  give  it  the  possibility  of 
paying  largely.  Our  so-called  inns,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  road  houses,  are  mostly  ramshackle  affairs 
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filled  with  base  Victorian  furniture  and  with  no  pre- 
tence to  artistic  significance.  We  have  a few  old 
Colonial  structures  still  kept  in  repair  and  rather 
quaintly  and  pleasantly  furnished  with  pieces  after 
the  period,  but  aside  from  these  I know  of  only  two 
or  three  good  inns  in  the  East  comparable  with  any  one 
of  a hundred  of  the  sort  in  Europe  and  perhaps  the 
most  delightful  of  these  is  situated  in  the  little  town 
of  Bethel,  Maine.  The  stomachic  or  decorative  con- 
noisseur who  wishes  to  enjoy  himself  is  therefore  com- 
pelled to  frequent  large  hotels  whether  in  the  city  or 
out  of  town.  Among  these  he  is  apt  to  find  a large 
measure  of  similarity.  The  higher  value  of  the  real 
estate  in  cities  gives  birth  to  higher  structures  on 
smaller  ground  plots,  whereas  in  the  country  the  gen- 
erally cheaper  land  provides  a larger  acreage  of 
buildings. 

In  certain  resorts  such  as  Atlantic  City  where  land 
along  the  boardwalk  is  very  valuable,  an  almost  urban 
condition  is  created  and  we  find  there  that  the  more 
recent  hotels  are  as  expensively  and  permanently  con- 
structed and  decorated,  and  are  built  almost  on  as 
small  a space,  as  are  many  of  those  in  our  cities. 

In  any  case,  a ground  plan  that  gives  one  a feeling 
of  spaciousness,  of  opening  vistas  and  plenty  of  sun- 
light is  to  be  desired.  Any  cramping  of  the  interior  must 
be  avoided,  especially  in  the  country.  A feeling  of  crowd- 
edness in  a hotel  lobby  is  always  to  be  eschewed.  The 
Vanderbilt  Hotel  in  New  York,  which  is  built  upon  a 
very  shallow  lot,  has  achieved  a certain  extensiveness 
by  not  separating  the  main  dining  room  from  the 
lobby^except  by  glass  screens.  The  Ritz-Carlton  has 
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done  almost  the  reverse,  and  while  it  is  carefully  fur- 
nished the  feeling  of  open  spaces  is,  except  around  the 
main  staircase,  generally  absent.  The  Chatham  cre- 
ates a dignified  and  restful  impression  by  means  of  a 
lobby  two  hundred  feet  long,  excellently  furnished, 
which  acts  as  its  foyer  and  lounging  room.  The  Ambas- 
sador Hotel  in  Atlantic  City  achieves  a very  satis- 
factory impression  through  its  series  of  square  lobbies 
leading  up  to  a large  dining  room  at  the  far  end. 
Here  there  is  a vista  of  several  hundred  feet  with 
windows  on  three  sides. 

Ease  and  pleasure  are  created  by  lobbies  in  which 
the  furniture  is  carefully  and  permanently  grouped  so 
that  one  set  of  people  does  not  interfere  with  another. 
A hodge-podge  of  even  the  most  excellent  furniture 
mars  one’s  comfort  as  well  as  the  decorative  effect. 
Just  as  in  the  home,  the  artistic  and  spiritual  result 
is  either  aided  or  hampered  by  the  lighting.  This 
should  be  furnished  indirectly  or  by  means  of  direct 
fixtures  attractively  shaded  and  assisted  by  torcheres, 
lamps,  etc. 

Obviously  there  can  be  nothing  finicky  in  so  public 
a place.  The  effect  must  be  created  without  the  aid 
of  those  proper  accouterments  of  the  private  living 
room:  bric-a-brac,  sofa  pillows,  pictures  and  books, 
but  there  may  be  carefully  distributed  mirrors  and  small 
tables  as  well  as  large  ones;  and  color,  dignity  and  vari- 
ety may  be  supplied  in  part  by  the  draperies  and 
shades.  It  is  surprising  to  see  what  an  air  of  comfort 
is  created  in  some  places  without  the  help  of  any 
really  personal  touches,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
still  more  surprising  to  see  what  an  unsettled  feeling 
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and  general  lack  of  satisfaction  are  created  by  bad 
grouping  and  inharmonious  colorings  even  where 
expensive  furniture  and  textiles  have  been  employed. 

Next  to  the  lobby  the  dining  room  and  grill  are 
probably  the  most  important  part  of  the  hotel  (except 
the  kitchen,  of  course,  which  does  not  come  under  our 
present  decorative  consideration).  My  own  opinion  is 
that  the  excellent  style  created  by  the  Brothers  Adam 
has  been  used  entirely  too  generally  for  this  purpose, 
though  when  well  executed  it  is  always  agreeable.  It 
furnishes  an  excellent  decorative  ceiling  effect  without 
being  too  heavy,  and  it  affords  mirrors  which  are  very 
ornamental  without  being  overdone  and  lighting  fix- 
tures of  considerable  charm.  Too  often  one  finds  the 
chairs  in  an  Adam  hotel  dining  room  entirely  out  of 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  decoration.  These  are 
bought  in  a hurry  from  some  dealer  who  has  only  one 
type  of  chair  available  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  so  the 
discerning  eye  discovers  modem  bent  wood  and 
equally  modern  painted  Secessionist  chairs  where  one 
would  naturally  look  for  delicately  wrought  eighteenth 
century  models,  which  might  be  more  expensive  and 
more  fragile,  but  which  certainly  would  be  infinitely 
more  appropriate.  A trouble  that  is  to  be  found  with 
many  of  the  other  periods  is  that  they  suggest  wood 
wainscoting  for  the  walls  and  this  is  finished  rather 
dark,  giving  a dignified  effect  but  perhaps  one  that  is 
rat  her  too  heavy.  A good  example  of  a light  room  done 
in  the  French  manner  can  be  seen  at  the  restaurant 
kn  own  as  Avignon,  where  the  walls  are  cream  set  with 
mirrors  in  gilt  Muntin  divisions  interspersed  with 
mural  decorations.  At  the  restaurant  Crillon  we  have 


The  famous  staircase  of  the  Ritz-Carlton,  near  the  Crystal  Room.  The  style  of  Adam  is  again  used,  elaborately 


The  office  and  lobby  of  the  Hotel  Chatham,  New  York  City,  treated  with  typical  English  panelling 
and  geometric  ceiling  but  with  marble  tile  flooring. 
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an  example  of  the  daringly  modern  carried  out  with 
considerable  success.  The  colors  are  mainly  black  and 
very  vivid  green  and  the  effect  is  interesting  but 
possibly  disturbing  to  some  habitues  and  to  the  less 
appreciative  of  its  waiters,  who  have  to  spend  their 
lives  there. 

Reverting  for  a moment  to  the  question  of  lobbies 
once  again,  I have  found  that  the  furniture  most 
frequently  employed  is  that  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
even  where  the  architecture  is  eighteenth  century, 
and  this  may  become  almost  as  monotonous  as  the 
constant  use  of  Adam  in  the  dining  room.  That  there 
is  no  necessity  for  this,  except  the  greater  ease  with 
which  Italian  Renaissance  furniture  can  be  bought  in 
the  shops  frequented  by  hotel  purchasing  agents  and 
their  architects,  is  borne  out  by  the  extremely  satis- 
factory result  obtained  by  the  use  of  Chippendale  in  the 
Essex  and  Sussex  at  Spring  Lake,  New  Jersey,  or  the 
use  of  Art  Nouveau  at  the  Traymore  at  Atlantic  City. 
This  style,  as  here  employed,  is  one  of  infrequent  use, 
and  is  very  much  more  restrained  than  the  modem 
European  types  that  have  followed  it.  Two  lobbies 
that  to  me  represent  the  hodge-podge  method  of  crowd- 
ing large  pieces  of  furniture  of  various  styles  without 
discrimination  are  those  of  Briarcliff  Manor,  at  Briarcliff , 
N.  Y.,  and  the  Marlborough-Blenheim  at  Atlantic 
City.  Of  course  there  are  many  worse  lobbies  than 
these,  but  at  this  point  we  are  not  attempting  to  criti- 
cize the  Victorian  relics  of  thirty  years  ago.  The 
Beekman  Arms,  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  is  a good  example 
of  strict  Colonial  handling  but,  like  all  the  hotels  that 
I have  seen  that  have  been  treated  in  this  period,  it  is 
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exceedingly  restrained  and  its  effect  is  cold  and  rather 
unsatisfying.  A number  of  New  England  cities  have 
excellently  constructed  hotels  but  their  interiors  are 
universally  commonplace.  Of  this  class,  for  example, 
are  the  George  Washington  at  Bretton  Woods  and  the 
equally  excellent  but  undistinguished  Balsams  at  Dix- 
ville  Notch,  N.  H. 

A serious  difficulty  in  the  hotel  dining  room  is  the 
enormous  expanse  of  white  afforded  by  the  linen  cov- 
ering on  every  table.  I do  not  know  any  way  to  avoid 
this,  since  the  occupants  of  most  fashionable  hostelries 
probably  would  not  take  kindly  to  the  use  of  doilies 
or  of  colored  linens,  even  if  the  management  were 
willing  to  provide  them.  A large  element  of  white  is 
a disagreeable  feature  in  any  room,  whether  it  is 
furnished  by  a large  expanse  of  uncovered  plaster  on 
the  wall  or,  as  in  this  case,  by  table  linen.  It  may  be 
counteracted,  not  only  by  colored  hangings,  ceiling  and 
wall  decoration,  but  also  by  the  use  of  beautifully 
decorated  china;  but  if  we  could  get  away  from  it  by 
having  some  other  kind  of  table  covering  it  would  be 
an  advantage.  If  we  could  also  prevail  upon  our  hotels 
to  use  plain  or  simply  designed  carpets  instead  of  the 
vivid,  many-colored  ones  which  they  imagine  show  the 
dirt  less,  we  should  achieve  a very  desirable  result. 

In  such  smaller  dining  places  as  grill  rooms,  tea 
rooms  and  restaurants  proper,  greater  decorative 
liberties  are  regularly  taken,  but  few  of  them  have 
contributed  any  features  worthy  of  observation.  The 
tea  shops  of  New  York  and  other  cities  and  of  the 
resorts  near  them  are  put  together  in  the  cheapest 
manner  possible  and  with  a distressing  effect  of  sinr 
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ilarity.  Exceptions  to  the  rule  are  the  Peg  Woffington 
in  New  York,  which  possesses  a distinctive  character 
secured  by  the  use  of  really  good  early  Victorian  and 
early  English  furnishings  and  pictures;  the  Tally-Ho, 
which  is  located  in  a made-over  stable  with  tables  and 
benches  in  the  stalls,  and  the  Roof  Tree,  which  occupies 
a floor  over  an  antique  shop  and  is  filled  with  brass 
candlesticks,  stone  urns  and  old  mirrors.  The  now 
defunct  Fifty-Seventh  Street  Restaurant  which  I estab- 
lished a few  years  ago  made  an  effort  at  originality  by 
having  its  front  room  decorated  by  Winold  Reiss,  its 
middle  room  by  Clara  Tice  (black  walls  ornamented 
with  nudes  in  silver)  its  rear  garden  by  Ilonka  Karasz, 
and  its  remaining  chamber  by  ten  wall  panels,  each  by 
a different  artist,  but  all  illustrating  “Paradise  Lost.” 
The  patrons  showed  at  least  a passing  interest  in  these 
endeavors,  but  the  subsequent  occupants  of  the  build- 
ing (a  group  of  old  ladies  who  made  it  into  an  officers’ 
club  during  the  War)  were  horrified  and  had  all  of  the 
decorations  whitewashed  over  as  being  unfit  to  be 
viewed  by  susceptible  young  members  of  the  army! 
Thus  perished  one  attempt  to  create  an  original 
American  art! 

The  road  houses  which  cater  to  automobilists  have 
contributed  nothing  of  moment.  Nikko  Inn  at  Harmon, 
N.  Y.,  is  an  agreeable  spot  of  Japanese  inspiration,  but 
it  is  notable  more  for  its  charming  location  than  for 
any  decorative  attributes.  The  same  must  certainly 
be  said  of  Tumble  Inn  near  Peekskill  and  of  Longue 
Vue  at  Hastings,  while  the  places  on  Long  Island  are 
of  small  importance. 

As  for  the  bed  chambers  and  suites  of  our  hotels, 
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they  are  almost  entirely  without  distinction.  The  new 
ones,  like  the  Pennsylvania  in  New  York,  have  more 
agreeable  furniture  than  those  that  preceded  them 
(except  the  Ritz-Carlton,  Vanderbilt  and  one  or  two 
others)  but  no  effort  has  apparently  been  thought 
necessary  to  render  them  more  than  mildly  com- 
fortable and  unobjectionable.  In  the  case  of  these 
rooms  it  is  simply  a question  of  dollars  and  cents,  and 
under  these  circumstances  no  really  artistic  effect  can 
be  secured,  for  one  must  invariably  indulge,  to  some 
small  extent  at  least,  in  the  extravagant,  that  is,  in 
more  than  the  barely  essential,  to  create  the  decora- 
tively  significant. 


One  of  Robert  Edmund  Jones’  settings  which  loses  fearfully  in  its  effect  by  the  photographer’s  inability  to  reproduce 
the  color  and  lighting.  Scene  from  Richard  III. 


CHAPTER  VI 


STAGE  SETTINGS 

The  one  enormous  advantage  that  the  designer 
of  stage  settings  has  over  every  other  type  of  decorator 
is  that  he  is  his  own  architect.  He  not  only  designs  the 
embellishments,  but  also  the  scene  itself.  He  cannot 
explain  the  shortcomings  of  his  work  by  laying  them 
up  to  the  architecture  of  the  room.  His  only  curb  is 
the  stage  description  of  the  author  and  this  is  frequently 
merely  a general  suggestion  of  certain  exits  and  pieces 
of  furniture  and  is  often  not  very  closely  followed.  In 
the  designing  of  exterior  scenes  for  the  stage  the  deco- 
rator has  a still  freer  hand  and  if  he  is  a modem  he 
constmcts  heaven  and  earth  out  of  his  own  imagination. 

We  have  only  to  remember  the  stage  settings 
which  were  current  ten  years  ago  to  realize  what  a 
tremendous  advance  has  been  made.  At  that  time  it 
was  still  the  practice  of  many  managers  to  produce 
woodland  scenes  by  means  of  wings  made  up  of  foliage 
distributed  along  either  side  of  the  stage  and  a painted 
realistic  back  drop  done  in  perspective  to  give  the 
effect  of  distance,  which  became  rather  grotesque 
as  the  characters  on  the  stage  approached  it.  The 
interior  scenes  were  also  pictured  at  times  with  wings 
and  at  others  with  a box-like  effect,  making  up  a room 
with  an  enormously  high  ceiling,  over-elaborately 
decorated  walls  and  a great  many  doors.  This  was 
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anything  but  realistic,  as  very  few  of  the  homes  of 
that  time  looked  like  the  homes  that  were  pictured  on 
the  stage.  The  whole  system  was  the  result  of  the 
bad  taste  and  carelessness  with  respect  to  stage  settings 
that  prevailed  everywhere  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago  and  which  remained  in  many  theatres  until  very 
recently,  and  still  does  in  many  small  town  theatres. 

The  realistic  method  of  presenting  interiors  espe- 
cially is  still  prevalent,  and  I suppose  the  great  master 
of  this  form  is  Mr.  Belasco.  His  achievement  has  been 
the  production  of  scenes  which  are  exactly  like  what 
they  are  supposed  to  represent  in  real  life,  with  many 
details  carried  out  so  accurately  that  the  old  ladies  of 
the  audience  can  gasp  at  their  pleasurable  recognition. 
One  remembers  distinctly  the  regular  wave  of  surprise 
which  nightly  passed  over  the  audience  at  one  produc- 
tion a few  years  ago  in  which  a Childs’  Restaurant 
was  represented.  A similar  expression  of  appreciation, 
though  not  of  recollection,  is  to  be  heard  at  his  present 
performance  of  “ Deburau,”  when  the  interior  of  an 
old  French  theatre  is  shown,  with  its  benches  in  the 
pit,  its  boxes  in  the  balcony  and  its  stage  at  the  back 
of  the  real  stage.  The  other  theatrical  managers  have 
proceeded  along  similar  lines  with  a few  exceptions, 
although  they  have  not  taken  the  same  trouble  or  gone 
to  so  great  expense.  Thus  in  the  chief  interior  scene 
of  “ The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm,”  Mr.  Belasco  pro- 
duced a collection  of  furniture  which  was  true  to  the 
period,  but  which  so  crowded  the  room  that  it  is  sur- 
prising that  Mr.  Warfield  never  tripped  over  any  of  it. 
Mrs.  Fiske,  on  the  other  hand,  as,  for  instance,  in 
“ The  Highroad  ” a few  years  ago,  which  contained 
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an  Italian  Renaissance  interior  which  was  very  much 
praised,  produced  a very  correct  and  rather  empty 
room  containing  several  good  examples  of  antique 
furniture  and  several  copies  of  good  old  sixteenth 
century  pictures. 

But  recently  even  Mr.  Belasco  has  been  departing 
a little  from  this  extreme  accuracy  of  scenic  portrayal. 
When,  for  example,  he  produced  “ Polly  With  a Past,” 
he  turned  over  the  designing  of  the  second  act  to 
Herman  Tappe,  the  milliner,  who  presented  a very 
charming  collection  of  feminine  things  in  light  blue 
which  must  have  made  every  woman  in  the  audience 
who  possessed  an  unfurnished  boudoir  desirous  of 
imitating  it.  Unfortunately,  the  set  was  supposed  to 
represent  a bachelor’s  apartment! 

The  methods  of  the  real  modems  of  the  stage  are 
quite  different.  I am  referring  now  to  such  producers 
as  Mr.  Arthur  Hopkins  and  to  such  groups  as  The 
Washington  Square  Players  of  a few  years  ago  and 
the  present  Theatre  Guild.  Their  problems  of  stage 
decoration  are  turned  over  to  one  or  another  decorator 
who  studies  the  text  of  the  play  and  then  attempts  to 
produce  a scenic  effect  which  will  embody  the  spirit 
of  the  text  rather  than  accurately  portray  the  scene 
called  for  by  the  author.  For  example,  the  first  act  of 
“ Good  Gracious  Annabelle  ” calls  for  a hotel  lobby. 
Mr.  Belasco,  if  he  had  produced  this  play,  would  no 
doubt  have  given  us  an  interior  which  would  recall 
the  lobbies  of  a dozen  hotels  in  New  York  and  else- 
where, possibly  with  marbleized  columns  and  gilt 
capitals,  an  office  with  a cash  register  and  a book- 
keeper’s cage,  several  clerks  busily  engaged,  hall 
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boys  ambling  to  and  fro  and  velour  upholstered  arm- 
chairs. Mr.  Robert  E.  Jones  produced  for  Mr.  Hopkins 
an  absolutely  bare  stage  hung  with  neutral-colored  dra- 
peries and  containing  a few  pieces  of  my  own  willow  fur- 
niture. Personally  I do  not  think  that  this  was  among 
the  most  successful  of  Mr.  Jones’  generally  very  beauti- 
ful settings,  but  I am  not  aware  that  any  of  the  audience 
failed  to  enjoy  the  play  because  of  the  extremely 
unrealistic  character  of  this  background.  Most  of  the 
men  working  in  this  field  in  the  modem  manner,  such 
as  Livingston  Platt,  Hewlett,  Simonson  and  Rollo 
Peters,  seem  to  have  chosen  a middle  course  between 
realism  and  extreme  simplicity.  In  their  interior  scenes 
especially  they  attempt  a certain  tmth  to  the  style  or 
period  called  for  by  the  author,  but  their  fundamental 
effort  seems  to  be  directed  more  especially  to  the 
creation  of  a beautiful  setting  and  one  that  will  form  a 
fitting  background  for  the  characters.  Thus  in  Mr. 
Peters’  settings  for  Mr.  Arnold  Daly’s  production  of 
“ Josephine  ” we  had  a collection  of  furniture  and 
backgrounds  definitely  suggesting  the  Directoire  period 
but  in  a manner  which  was  extremely  simple  and  that 
contained  a great  deal  of  charm.  The  costumes,  too, 
were  of  the  period,  but  with  a certain  modem  note 
added,  a very  necessary  modem  note  of  surprise.  So  in 
Mr.  Simonson’s  production  of  Tolstoy’s  “ The  Power 
of  Darkness,”  where  a miserable  peasant  interior  is 
provided  and  very  primitive,  definitely  peasant  cos- 
tumes, there  was  still  a certain  beauty  of  color  and 
design.  It  is  only  in  the  purely  fantastic  productions, 
such  as  “ Pierre  Patelin  ” given  by  the  Washington 
Square  Players  and  “ The  Man  Who  Married  a Dumb 


This  stage  setting  was  executed  for  the  third  act  of  “ The  New  York  Idea.”  It  represents  a man’s  room,  done  ii 
striped  blue  and  tan  wall  paper,  with  chintz  hangings  and  chintz  and  velvet  covered  furniture. 


The  play  for  which  this  setting  was  designed  required  no  change  of  scene  and  the  structure  could,  therefore,  be  placed 
permanently  on  the  stage.  The  style  is  that  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
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Wife  ” produced  in  this  country  by  Granville  Barker, 
and  “ Sumurun  ” brought  over  a few  years  ago  by 
Reinhardt,  that  the  modem  designers  seem  to  have 
abandoned  themselves  to  a sheer  orgy  of  color,  and 
the  creation  of  beauty  only,  regardless  of  all  else, 
except  again  a general  conformity  to  the  period  of  the 
play. 

In  the  field  of  musical  comedy  this  is  especially 
possible,  as  the  settings  and  costumes  are  there  chiefly 
to  promote  the  sensuous  enjoyment  of  the  audience. 
Such  a production  as  that  of  the  Greenwich  Village 
Follies  last  year  seems  to  me  magnificently  suited  to 
this  end.  In  this  show,  Mr.  Robert  Locher  has  given 
us  thrill  after  thrill  of  superb  loveliness  and  note  after 
note  of  delightful  surprise,  particularly  in  his  creation 
of  novel  and  colorful  costumes.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Joseph  Urban,  the  much  praised,  seems  to  me  in 
such  things  as  the  Ziegfeld  Frolic  to  fall  far  short  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  occasion,  and  his  effects,  in  this  as 
elsewhere,  appear  quite  commonplace. 

What  a tremendous  difference  there  is  between  any 
one  of  these  productions  and  any  production  of  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago!  What  an  infinite  dissimilarity  in 
the  approach  of  both  the  manager  and  the  designer! 
At  that  time,  for  the  average  production  any  old  junky 
scenery  that  could  be  found  in  the  storehouse  and 
repainted,  or,  better  still,  left  as  it  was,  and  any  old 
furniture  that  could  be  picked  up  at  the  second-hand 
shops  Or  rented  for  a week  or  two  until  the  play  became 
a determined  success,  or  a definite  failure,  was  deemed 
more  than  satisfactory.  For  the  great  productions,  such 
as  some  of  those  which  Mansfield  gave,  remarkable 
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new  scenes  were  ordered,  but  these  made  up  in  elab- 
orateness what  they  lacked  in  real  beauty,  and  the 
audience  delighted  in  them.  The  impetus  to  the  change 
from  that  time  to  this  has  not,  unfortunately,  been  a 
native  American  product.  Wide-awake  producers,  and 
artists  who  have  taken  up  stage  designing,  have  been 
quick  to  respond  to  European  influences.  The  onslaughts 
against  the  theatre  of  the  last  generation  made  every 
three  months  by  Gordon  Craig  in  “The  Mask”  have 
been  read  here  and  there  in  this  country  and  have  been 
fruitful  of  results.  This  is  somewhat  strange  perhaps, 
for  Mr.  Craig’s  diatribes  are  peculiarly  subtle  and 
indefinite;  he  tells  us  so  well  what  he  does  not  like  but 
gives  us  so  little  information  as  to  what  we  are  actually 
to  do  about  it  that  it  is  surprising  how  widespread  and 
profound  his  influence  has  been.  No  doubt  others  in 
Germany  and  France  and  Russia  were  maturing  the 
same  ideas,  perhaps  subconsciously,  apd  they  required 
only  a suggestion  to  bring  these  ideas  into  conscious- 
ness and  make  them  creative. 

At  all  events  there  were  a number  of  men  in  Europe 
during  recent  years  who  contributed  extremely  daring 
and  original  settings  to  the  art  theatres  of  their  localities 
and  who  unquestionably  have  influenced  all  the 
modern  work  in  this  country.  Among  these  was 
Adolph  Appia,  who  largely  inspired  the  new  system  of 
lighting  which  has  been  the  most  important  influence 
on  stage  effects  in  the  whole  world.  Certainly  without 
the  present  method  of  lighting,  which  consists  in 
subordinating  the  once  all-powerful  footlights,  and 
substituting  the  softer,  and  far  more  artistic,  effects 
to  be  gained  from  spotlights  and  border  lights,  we  could 
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never  have  achieved  the  beauty  of  the  modem  stage. 
The  Fortuny  system,  which  has  grown  up  out  of 
Appia’s  theorizings,  and  which  uses  arc  lamps  and 
colored  fabrics  indirectly  reflected  upon  the  stage,  has 
certainly  been  the  supreme  factor  in  our  modern  scenic 
art.  In  order  to  reflect  the  light,  instead  of  throwing 
it  directly  upon  the  characters,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
stage  to  be  equipped  with  a cyclorama,  either  of  cloth 
or  permanently  built  up  of  plaster,  against  which  the 
light  is  thrown,  and  up-to-date  stages  are  generally 
equipped  with  this  important  feature,  which  forms  a 
sky  background  to  the  scene  and  gives  added  reality 
to  the  elements  in  the  foreground. 

Others  in  Germany  who  have  contributed  to  the 
new  theatre  are  Starke,  Fuchs  and,  of  course,  the  well- 
known  Reinhardt,  who  has  produced  not  only  the  most 
intimate  psychological  plays  on  the  stage  of  his  smaller 
theatre  in  Berlin,  but  has  also  created  the  most  monu- 
mental performances,  such  as  that  of  “ CEdipus  Rex,”  in 
which  hundreds  of  people  took  part,  and  which  was 
witnessed  by  thousands  of  spectators  at  a single  per- 
formance. And  Reinhardt  has  not  only  produced  a 
really  marvelous  variety  of  fine  performances,  includ- 
ing plays  by  Oscar  Wilde,  Wedekind,  Gorky,  Maeter- 
linck, Herman  Bahr,  Tolstoy,  Bernard  Shaw,  Strind- 
berg, Shakespeare,  Schnitzler,  Tchekov,  Ibsen,  Singe, 
Moliere  and  countless  others  among  the  dramatists  of 
all  countries,  ancient  and  modem,  but  he  has  also 
influenced  the  manipulation  of  the  setting  profoundly 
by  the  use  of  the  revolving  stage.  This  is  circular  in 
shape  and  permits  four  or  five  different  scenes  to  be 
set  up  upon  it  at  one  time,  each  of  them  capable  of 
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being  shown  in  turn  by  merely  turning  the  central  part 
of  the  stage  around,  and  thus  doing  away  with  the  long 
waits  which  have  so  often  destroyed  the  interest  of  the 
audience  and  the  continuity  of  the  play. 

The  David  Belasco  of  the  English  theatre  was 
Sir  Herbert  Tree,  and  he  and  his  followers  were  nearly 
as  bitter  toward  the  innovators,  such  as  Granville 
Barker,  as  Mr.  Belasco  was  originally  to  the  Washing- 
ton Square  Players,  at  the  time  that  I was  acting  as 
their  consulting  decorator.  Mr.  Barker  produced  a 
number  of  Shakespearian  performances  with  an  almost 
Elizabethan  simplicity  of  stage,  and  all  his  work  of 
the  past  dozen  years  has  shown  the  influence  of  the 
whole  modern  continental  movement.  The  Irish 
Players,  also,  possessed  a certain  modem  tendency, 
without,  however,  developing  anything  new  in  the 
matter  of  stage  settings. 

In  France,  also,  there  were  out-croppings  in  the 
work  of  Jacques  Rouche  at  the  Theatre  des  Arts  and  at 
the  Theatre  Antoine;  but  perhaps  some  of  the  most 
powerful  and  original  work  was  done  by  Stanislavsky 
at  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  in  Russia,  a man  who  was 
deeply  influenced  by  Gordon  Craig  and  who  actually 
produced  a series  of  his  designs  for  the  setting  of 
“ Hamlet.” 

Although  we  have  heard  little  concerning  the  details 
of  theatrical  work  under  the  Bolsheviki  we  know  that 
there  are  more  theatres  playing  nightly  in  Petrograd 
and  Moscow  than  anywhere  in  the  world  except  in 
London  and  New  York;  and  unquestionably  there  are 
profound  artistic  changes  in  the  system  of  production 
going  on  there  which  we  shall  hear  about  as  soon  as  Mr. 


This  design  was  submitted  in  the  competition  for  “ Iphigenia  in  Tauris,”  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
It  represents  an  altar  and  enormous  columns  set  against  a deep  blue  cyclorama. 

Slender  birch  trees  form  a partial  background  against  this. 


The  interior  of  the  new  Ambassador  Theatre,  illustrating  the  fine,  consistent  treatment 
throughout,  which  is  altogether  too  seldom  attained.  The  proscenium  arch,  the 
side  walls,  balcony  fronts,  etc.,  are  all  in  a harmony  of  very  antique  gold. 
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Harding  decides  to  establish  relations  with  that 
country. 

Among  the  other  mechanical  devices  which  have 
played  a large  part  in  improving  production  are  the 
rolling  stage  and  the  sliding  stage;  the  first  consists 
of  a series  of  wagons  on  which  different  parts  of  the 
setting  can  be  placed  and  which  can  be  quickly  fitted 
together  for  the  performance;  the  second  can  be  rolled 
to  the  left  or  to  the  right,  so  that  one  half  of  it  can  be 
used  for  setting  the  scene  while  a performance  is  going 
on  in  front  of  the  other  half.  Both  of  these,  like  the 
cyclorama,  are  products  of  German  invention,  and 
little  as  American  readers  may  relish  it,  we  have  to 
admit  that  in  this  field  of  stage  production,  as  in  the 
field  of  theatre  architecture  which  we  shall  take  up 
presently,  the  Germans  have  been  in  every  way  the 
greatest  contributors  to  our  present-day  enjoyment. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THEATRE  DECORATION 

The  architecture  of  anything  is,  after  all,  more 
important  than  its  decoration.  Whether  it  be  a candy 
box  or  a cathedral  the  ornamentation  which  the 
decorator  may  add  cannot  avail  it  much  if  its  structure 
is  unsound  or  unbeautiful.  Every  decent  decorator 
will  cheerfully  admit  that  the  architect’s  job  is  more 
fundamental  than  his  own,  which  is  not  at  all  to  say 
that  the  architect  can  do  the  decorator’s  job  better 
than  the  decorator  himself.  This  importance  of  archi- 
tecture is  particularly  borne  out  in  the  field  of  theatre 
building,  and  the  vast  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  theatres  here  and  abroad  during  the  past 
generation  is,  of  course,  more  importantly  an  improve- 
ment in  the  buildings  themselves  than  in  their  color 
schemes,  although  these,  too,  are  much  better  than 
they  used  to  be.  But  the  great  and  deep  changes  in 
theatres  have  been  structural. 

We  have  done  away  with  the  ugly  and  annoying 
columns  which  used  to  support  the  balcony  and  which 
made  mild  contortionists  of  half  the  sitters  in  the  rear 
rows  of  the  orchestra.  The  use  of  steel  beams  has 
enabled  us  to  swing  our  balconies  so  that  the  stage  is 
visible  at  least  from  the  rear  rows  below  them.  The 
reshaping  of  the  auditorium  has  also  made  the  stage 
visible  from  its  side  seats,  and  the  boxes,  which  used 
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to  be  merely  places  for  exhibiting  wearing  apparel  and 
jewels,  have  now  become  fairly  satisfactory  positions 
for  viewing  a play,  especially  since  they  are  constructed 
at  varying  heights,  so  that  no  two  boxes  are  on  exactly 
the  same  level.  The  acoustics,  of  course,  have  been 
enormously  improved,  and  this  important  scientific 
question  has  been  given  some  of  the  study  which  it 
should  have  had  twenty  years  ago. 

All  these  and  other  vast  changes  have  brought 
about  a corresponding  change  in  the  designing  of 
theatre  interiors.  They  have  centered  the  minds  of 
architects  and  managers  on  their  problem  as  one  not 
lightly  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  theatres  built,  especially  in  New 
York  City  during  the  past  few  years,  has  made  the 
building  of  them  more  or  less  of  a competitive  matter 
in  which  each  owner  tried  in  some  way  to  outdo  his 
competitor  and  to  produce  a structure  more  beautiful 
than  those  which  had  come  before. 

There  are  still  a number  of  decorative  problems 
that  have  not  been  dealt  with  entirely  adequately. 
The  lighting  of  the  auditorium,  for  example,  is  generally 
either  too  glaring  or  too  dull  and  a perfect  suffusion  of 
soft  light  has  rarely  been  secured.  In  the  Princess 
Theatre,  where  the  management  attempted  to  hide 
ugly  ceiling  fixtures  by  merely  covering  them  with 
large  silk  inverted  domes,  there  is  so  little  light  that 
the  audience  can  scarcely  read  their  programs.  The 
same  thing  may  almost  be  said  of  the  Belasco  Theatre. 
Another  difficulty  is  the  decoration  of  the  ceiling,  which 
is  customarily  carried  out  as  a unit,  but  as  half  of  it  is 
obscured  from  a large  part  of  the  audience  by  the 
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balcony,  a rather  unsatisfactory  effect  is  created.  The 
proscenium  arch,  which  is  ordinarily  ornamented  with 
heavy  plaster  relief,  gilded  or  painted,  is  a problem 
not  very  satisfactorily  solved.  The  front  of  the  bal- 
conies and  their  juncture  with  the  side  walls  of  the 
building  have  not,  in  any  theatre  that  I know  of,  been 
designed  in  any  original  or  very  pleasing  way;  and  the 
side  walls  themselves,  for  reasons  of  economy,  have 
generally  been  left  entirely  too  bare  as  compared  with 
the  elaborate  ornamentation  accorded  to  the  boxes, 
the  proscenium  and  the  ceiling.  Also  for  reasons  of 
economy  the  theatre  chairs  have  been  ordered  after  a 
stock  model  and  have  not  been  designed  with  any 
effort  at  the  creation  of  beauty. 

Notwithstanding  these  shortcomings,  there  are  a 
number  of  pleasing  theatre  interiors  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere.  The  old  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  for  all 
its  elaborateness,  serves  its  purpose,  so  far  as  decorative 
effect  goes,  pretty  well.  The  Hudson  Theatre,  with  its 
soft  tans  and  greens,  is  generally  pleasing.  The  New 
Amsterdam  Theatre,  designed  in  the  style  of  the  Art 
Nouveau,  with  fruits,  flowers  and  birds,  finished  in 
soft  pastel  tints  of  many  colors,  contains  a suggestion 
that  has  been  too  seldom  followed;  while  the  two 
theatres  of  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames,  The  Booth  and  the 
Little  Theatre,  in  both  of  which  dark  finished  wood- 
work plays  a prominent  part,  are  among  the  most 
delightful  in  the  city,  or  perhaps  in  the  world.  The 
effort  in  the  Belasco  Theatre  is  evidently  to  secure  an 
interior  at  once  sombre,  dignified  and  elegant,  and 
this  has  been  adequately  achieved.  Such  recent 
theatres  as  the  Henry  Miller,  The  Apollo  and  The 
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Times  Square  are  mildly  gratifying  without  being  in 
any  particular  striking  or  original.  When  the  present 
Century  Theatre  was  built  a very  lavish  amount  of 
money  was  expended,  and  considering  this  fact,  its 
auditorium  cannot  be  considered  completely  satis- 
factory although  the  effect  is  brilliant.  The  Little 
Neighborhood  Playhouse,  in  which  a comparatively 
small  amount  was  spent  and  which  resembles  the 
Little  Theatre  in  some  respects,  is,  of  its  sort,  an 
excellent  example. 

Some  of  the  American  managers  are  happily  at  last 
reaching  the  position  held  especially  in  Germany  for  a 
number  of  years,  in  that  they  desire  to  create  houses  in 
which  there  will  be  no  poor  seats  and  in  which  every 
theatre-goer  may  be  attentive  and  comfortable.  This 
has  been  accomplished  already  far  more  notably  than 
anywhere  in  America  by  Professor  Max  Littmann,  the 
architect  of  many  theatres  in  Berlin,  Munich  and 
elsewhere.  In  these  there  are  rarely  any  boxes,  for  the 
theatre  is  assumed  to  be  a democratic  institution  in 
which  all  may  sit  together;  and  there  is  often  no  bal- 
cony, as  the  floor  of  the  orchestra  is  steeply  pitched  to 
afford  every  one  a clear  view  of  the  stage.  The  pro- 
scenium arch  is  treated  very  simply,  and  while  the 
ceilings  may  be  elaborate  the  side  walls  are  ornamented 
in  an  architectural  manner  with  columns  rather  than 
with  elaborate  decoration  and  relief  as  in  some  American 
theatres.  They  are  never  left  absolutely  plain  as  in 
other  playhouses  in  this  country.  Of  course  with  the 
large  charge  that  is  made  for  orchestra  chairs  in  New 
York  at  present  the  balcony  is  a Godsend  to  many 
people  who  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  see  the  play. 
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But  some  of  our  balconies  are  so  deep  and  so  poorly 
constructed  that  from  the  back  of  them  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  any  enjoyment,  and  where  there  is  a 
gallery  this  is  placed  so  far  above  the  stage  that  the 
entire  scene  is  thrown  out  of  focus.  These  questions 
are  naturally  not  ones  which  come  before  the  decorator. 
They  are  problems  of  finance  and  of  social  effort,  but 
they  affect  the  decoration  of  the  theatre  inasmuch  as 
an  auditorium  with  several  balconies  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  render  attractive  than  one  with  an  orchestra 
only.  Unfortunately,  it  seems  impossible  to  make 
large  productions  pay  in  small  theatres,  and  these 
appear  to  be  possible  only  for  intimate  dramas  where 
only  a small  cast  is  required.  The  big  spectacle  play, 
appealing  to  the  great  mass  of  the  public,  should 
properly  be  given  in  a huge  auditorium  on  the  style  of 
the  Greek  theatre,  but  thus  far  we  have  nothing  of  that 
kind  in  America  except  the  open  air  amphitheatres, 
which  are  not  very  well  adapted  to  the  modem  drama. 

In  the  theatres  that  we  have,  comparatively  little 
originality  has  been  exercised  in  the  choice  of  style  and 
of  color  scheme.  Adam  has  been  used  to  excess  and 
certain  combinations  of  color  have  not  been  attempted 
at  all.  I do  not  know  of  any  theatre  where  violet  or 
lavender  is  an  important  element  or  orange  or  yellow 
or  blue.  There  may  be  draperies  in  these  hues  but  there 
is  no  important  color  decoration  in  them.  We  have  the 
old-fashioned  favorite  red  and  gold  interior,  and  the 
green  and  tan,  and  the  ivory  or  gray  background  com- 
bined with  any  color,  but  very  little  else.  The  lighting 
fixtures  as  a rule  are  either  typical  crystal  chandeliers 
or  gilt  wall  brackets,  with  or  without  a Wedgewood 


A portion  of  the  interior  of  the  Henry  Miller  Theatre,  one  of  the  best  designed  in 
New  York.  The  draperies  are  very  elaborate,  but  fall  in  excellently 
with  the  scheme  of  the  ceiling  and  walls. 
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medallion,  or  commonplace  silver  fixtures  produced  by 
local  manufacturers.  No  special  design  is  attempted 
in  most  cases.  No  special  designing  of  the  draperies, 
in  their  method  of  hanging  or  trimming,  is  resorted  to, 
these  being  generally  hung  in  accordance  with  modem 
usage  in  private  residences.  The  theatre  curtain  itself, 
instead  of  being  ugly  and  ornate  as  it  was  formerly, 
is  now  so  simple  as  to  lend  very  little  to  the  general 
scheme  of  decoration.  A very  few  theatres  have 
employed  mural  decorators  to  do  large  canvases  for 
them,  but  these  have  been  generally  conventional  and 
unstirring.  There  are  practically  no  theatres  into  which 
one  enters  with  a feeling  of  thrilling  delight,  and  yet 
here  if  anywhere  should  the  interior  decorator  and  the 
architect  accomplish  a brilliant  effect,  for  here,  if 
anywhere,  are  they  free  of  the  personal  grip  of  the 
client. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  DECORATION  OF  SHOPS 

Shops,  in  the  designing  of  which  decorators  are 
employed,  are  devoted,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  require- 
ments of  women.  There  exist  a few  exceedingly 
attractive  shops  for  men  exclusively,  such  as  an  occa- 
sional haberdasher,  a fashionable  tailor,  a distinguished 
retail  cigar  store  (although  one  of  the  latter  class 
admitted  selling  from  twelve  to  fifteen  women’s  pipes 
a day!)  but  these  are  very  simply  clad  in  walnut  wain- 
scoting with  little  or  no  drapery  effect  and  the  least 
ostentations  of  lighting  fixtures  and  furniture.  The 
greatest  expense  and  the  most  monumental  display  are 
resorted  to  only  in  those  shops  which  cater  exclusively 
or  chiefly  to  the  Sex,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
majority  have  more  of  display  than  of  beauty. 

A vast  majority  of  those  enterprises  carrying  gowns, 
suits  and  millinery,  whether  at  wholesale  or  retail,  are 
done  in  a simplification  or  elaboration  or  distortion  of 
the  styles  of  Louis  XVI  or  Adam,  with  ivory  walls, 
panelled  with  mouldings  and  sometimes  rosettes  and 
garlands,  with  an  ornamental  cornice  above,  windows 
treated  with  net  or  lace  or  casement  cloth  and  fringe, 
wall  brackets  and  perhaps  a center  crystal  chandelier, 
small  side  chairs  and  taupe  carpet.  Color  is  generally 
taboo  because  of  the  assumption  that  it  will  conflict 
with  the  wares  to  be  shown,  and  the  treatment  results 
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in  the  production  of  a harmonious  background,  but 
one  with  few  if  any  distinguishing  features.  It  is  a 
truism  worth  repeating  that  nothing  is  commoner 
today,  or  easier  to  secure,  than  good  taste,  and  if  one 
is  satisfied  to  have  a stereotyped  shop  or  a tastefully 
commonplace  home,  one  can  readily  find  a hundred 
excellent  models  to  copy. 

The  shops  where  women’s  footwear  is  displayed 
have  shown  a preference  for  the  darker  woods  or  for 
oak  finished  almost  natural;  the  jewellers  indulge  in  a 
touch  of  color  now  and  again,  and  so  do  some  of  the 
furriers.  Altogether,  I suppose  there  are  not  a dozen 
establishments  in  New  York  that  really  stand  out  from 
their  competitors  by  reason  of  any  special  decorative 
merit.  In  most  cases  all  is  harmonious,  usual  and 
inexpensive.  Nor  is  it  always  essential  that  they  should 
be  otherwise,  for  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  convince  a 
merchant  that  his  background  actually  pays  him  in 
the  form  of  a direct  cash  return,  and  still  more  difficult 
to  prove  this  beyond  question.  A few  dealers  believe 
that  it  has  paid  them  to  spend  more  than  the  minimum 
amount  requisite  for  their  barest  needs,  but  very  few. 
The  decorator  is  convinced  that  it  would  pay,  but 
cannot  demonstrate  it.  To  assist  him,  I should  like  to 
cite  a very  trifling  instance  in  my  own  recent  experience. 

There  are  two  small  booksellers  in  the  neighborhood 
of  my  office,  both  of  whom  have  completely  undis- 
tinguished shops.  They  have  the  usual  light  oak 
shelves,  the  ivory  walls,  the  ugly  center  light,  the  rugless 
floor,  the  curtainless  window  crammed  with  stationery, 
trifles  and  books.  Both  of  them  confessed  to  me  that 
it  required  more  than  a year  to  get  their  businesses 
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fairly  started  and  that  at  first  they  had  practically  no 
trade  whatever.  Then,  strangely  enough,  there  occurred 
an  opportunity  for  me  to  assist  at  the  financially 
unprofitable  task  of  fitting  up  a new  bookshop  for  a 
young  lady  in  the  same  neighborhood.  It  was  a very 
tiny  shop  and  very  little  was  to  be  expended  upon  it. 
Nevertheless  we  finished  our  shelves  in  walnut,  painted 
the  walls  above  and  the  ceiling  a delicate  light  green, 
hung  a large  fringed  gold  silk  shade  with  a cluster  of 
lights  in  the  center  of  the  store  and  a small  shade  in  the 
window,  equipped  the  latter  with  a mirror  covering  one 
wall  and  vivid  batik  curtains  and  window  drop  (there 
was  no  stationary  background),  put  gold  silk  gauze  on 
the  door  and  transoms  and  gold  velvet  on  the  pyra- 
mided base  of  the  window  and  placed  wrought  iron 
candlesticks  and  vases  and  small  bronze  figurines 
(all  for  sale)  above  the  shelves,  batiks  on  the  walls, 
rugs  on  the  floor,  and  an  Italian  table,  bench  and  chair 
upon  them  — and  behold,  there  were  forty  people  in 
the  shop  the  first  day  and  almost  as  many  every  day 
thereafter,  all  crying  aloud  in  admiration  for  this 
“ charming,”  “ unusual  ” result!  The  shop,  at  this 
writing,  has  only  been  open  for  a week,  so  I cannot  state 
that  it  has  far  out-distanced  its  competitors,  but  I know 
that  it  achieved  a more  immediate  response. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  a small  dressmaker  who 
took  a studio  on  the  top  floor  of  a business  building, 
formerly  unsuccessfully  occupied  by  a photographer, 
and  who  completely  draped  her  walls  and  ceilings  in 
salmon  fabric  and  silvered  her  woodwork,  decorating 
it  later  with  modem  Oriental  figures  in  color. 

It  seems  undeniable  that  for  even  the  most  unlet- 


This  sketch  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  a wholesale  dress  manufacturer.  The  walls  are  done  in  marbleized  effect  in 
several  colors,  with  columns  representing  lapis  lazuli,  surmounted  by  boxes  containing 
electric  lights  with  reflectors  and  metal  ivy  leaves. 
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tered  a certain  sensation,  pleasurable  or  otherwise, 
attaches  to  the  surroundings  in  which  they  make  their 
purchases,  and  this,  while  not  always  powerful,  is  just 
sufficient  to  make  most  people  prefer  an  agreeably 
decorated  place  to  one  that  is  less  agreeable,  for  shop- 
ping. 

The  fitting  up  of  a show  window  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a very  important  matter  commercially, 
but  I feel  that  too  little  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  its 
beauty,  and  too  much  upon  its  mere  effectiveness. 
Many  successful  windows  are  either  overcrowded  or 
too  bare;  and  color  and  lighting,  which  might  be  made 
to  play  as  significant  a part  here  as  they  do  upon  the 
stage,  are  almost  always  commonplace.  All  the  win- 
dow backgrounds  used  by  prominent  shops  are  too 
much  alike  — too  many  in  ivory,  too  many  in  uninter- 
estingly panelled  walnut  or  mahogany,  far  too  many  in 
ordinary  casement  cloth.  Let  us  be  daring  for  once, 
even  if  we  have  to  change  our  windows  every  week. 
It  is  our  very  best  advertisement. 

The  question  of  lighting  in  the  showroom  itself  has 
long  seemed  to  me  a matter  of  the  greatest  moment. 
In  an  effort  to  obtain  something  novel,  I asked  Robert 
Locher,  the  artist,  to  co-operate  with  me  in  one  case 
and  one  of  the  illustrations  shown  is  the  final  result, 
after  his  preliminary  sketch  had  been  worked  over  in 
my  draughting  room.  In  this  room,  intended  for  a 
wholesale  dress  concern,  there  is  no  exposed  lighting 
whatever.  An  immense  flood  of  artificial  light,  giving 
somewhat  the  effect  of  sunlight,  is  supplied  by  means 
of  reflectors  and  lamps  set  in  boxes  at  the  top  of  the 
columns  which  surround  the  room,  these  throwing 
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their  hidden  lights  against  the  ceiling,  which  in  turn 
distributes  it  indirectly  to  the  whole  interior.  In 
addition  to  these  boxes,  which  are  ornamented  with 
hanging  metal  ivy  vines,  there  are  lights  and  reflectors 
behind  all  of  the  false  windows  about  the  room  and 
these  can  be  added  to  the  general  illumination,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  shaded  by  the  pink  silk  curtains 
which  hang  in  front  of  them. 

Another  commoner  sort  of  indirect  lighting  is 
supplied  by  a series  of  outlets  set  above  the  cornice 
which  generally  separates  the  wall  from  the  ceiling 
around  the  entire  room,  but  as  this  is  not  always  ample, 
it  is  necessary  in  some  cases  to  supplement  it  with 
floor  lamps,  side  brackets  and  chandeliers. 

In  cases  where  a models’  stage  is  required  on  which 
to  exhibit  gowns,  this  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  treated 
just  as  if  it  were  a real  stage  and  should  have  at  least 
a modified  cyclorama,  an  appropriate  stage  setting  and 
a fair  supply  of  footlights,  head  lights,  and  spot  lights. 
Only  thus  can  really  novel  and  varied  effects  be  con- 
summated. 

When  a place  of  business  is  to  occupy  two  floors,  a 
fine  feature  of  decorative  value  can  be  made  of  a stair- 
case extending  from  one  to  the  other.  Many  people 
will  prefer  to  use  this  rather  than  to  wait  for  an  ele- 
vator, especially  if  it  is  centrally  located  with  a gener- 
ous curving  balustrade  at  the  bottom  and  if  it  is  broken 
half  way  up  with  a landing  from  which  ascend  two  half 
staircases,  one  at  either  side.  An  example  of  this  is 
shown,  and  it  not  only  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  front 
half  of  the  lower  floor,  but  acts  as  a dividing  point 
between  the  front  and  the  rear,  which  are  differently 
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designed,  in  widely  separated  periods  and  color  treat- 
ments, the  front  being  used  for  the  display  of  hats,  the 
rear  for  furs,  while  the  second  floor  is  given  over  to 
gowns. 

Since  so  many  of  our  modistes  have  rented  what 
were  formerly  private  residences  and  have  occupied 
them  without  much  structural  alteration,  it  has  become 
quite  common  to  receive  the  public  in  a series  of  sepa- 
rate rooms,  each  decorated  after  its  own  fashion  and 
without  a too  commercial  appearance.  The  merchan- 
dise is  not  displayed  until  it  is  called  for  and  the  rooms 
have  somewhat  the  appearance  which  they  might  have 
if  no  business  at  all  were  conducted  in  them,  except 
perhaps  for  a rather  superfluous  supply  of  variegated 
chiffon  curtaining  which  is  usually  in  evidence,  and 
less  frequently  what  seems  to  us  men  a needlessly 
riotous  collection  of  French  flowers.  But  this  employ- 
ment of  real  rooms,  individually  designed,  is  a very 
vast  improvement  on  the  still  customary  commercial 
loft,  and  even  an  existing  loft  can  be  divided  into  rooms 
that  give  an  excellent  effect.  One  wholesaler  possesses 
a series  of  three  oval  chambers  leading  into  one  another, 
the  center  one  a mass  of  soft  colors  and  the  two  end 
ones  kept  in  a neutral  tone  and  a conservative 
design. 

The  marbleizing  of  walls  and  woodwork,  which 
has  been  resorted  to  in  one  or  two  shops  seems  to  be  a 
legitimate  and  artistic  method  of  treatment  if  the 
whole  is  well  designed  and  is  executed  by  a skillful 
painter.  The  fact  that  it  is  frankly  artificial  is  not  a 
serious  objection,  for  we  should  deprive  ourselves  of 
half  our  civilization  if  we  insisted  on  naturalism  either 
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in  our  lives  or  in  our  art.  The  very  frankness  of  its 
artificiality  is  one  of  its  merits 

We  have,  then,  a wide  choice  of  materials,  styles  and 
colors  for  use  in  this  important  field  of  showrooms,  and 
really  more  of  an  opportunity  for  originality  in  them 
than  perhaps  elsewhere,  except  in  the  largest  residences, 
and  in  scenes  for  the  stage,  and  we  should  certainly 
avail  ourselves  of  this  to  attempt  the  creation  of  some 
genuinely  new  and  vital  and  characteristic  effects. 


A suggestion  for  the  show  window  of  a piano  manufacturer.  The  piano  case  decorated  in  colors  and  gold,  the  talking 
machine  cabinet  and  the  other  furniture,  are  of  modern  conception. 


The  interior  of  the  Belasco  Theatre,  showing  the  rather  bizarre  and  gloomy  but 
effective  use  of  fabric,  in  connection  with  Chinese  details. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  HOPE  OF  A GREAT  DECORATIVE  ART 
IN  AMERICA 

We  have  probably  in  America  today  the  greatest 
opportunity  that  has  existed  in  the  history  of  the  world 
for  the  creation  of  a superb,  original  art.  We  have  had 
the  wealth  of  the  world  showered  at  our  feet,  and  wealth 
is  a factor  not  to  be  disdained  in  the  development  of 
new  artistic  impulses.  We  have,  also,  among  our  own 
artists,  and  those  who  have  come  over  to  us,  a signifi- 
cant measure  of  talent.  Nevertheless,  our  decorative 
work  is  barren  and  imitative.  We  must  face  this  fact 
frankly  and  fearlessly  if  we  are  to  hope  for  any  salutary 
change.  Our  nouveaux  riches  are  worshippers  of  the 
antique;  they  fear  and  despise  any  touch  of  originality; 
and  our  decorators  have  hastened  at  their  heels,  forever 
collecting  and  copying,  copying  and  collecting,  until 
we  have  become  the  masters  of  every  style  that  has 
existed  since  the  Gothic;  but  in  the  mastering  of  them 
we  are  in  the  gravest  danger  of  losing  our  souls. 

The  impetus  to  a great  new  art  is  lacking.  Our 
millionaires,  who  should  stimulate  it,  are  too  recently 
rich  to  be  aesthetically  daring,  and  our  architects  are 
too  good  men  of  business  to  urge  the  experimental 
when  the  easy  path  of  imitation  is  so  magnificently 
lucrative. 

Without  the  architects  and  the  owners,  the  decora- 
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tors  are  powerless.  Great  art  has  always  been  developed 
by  great  public  buildings  where  painting  and  sculpture 
on  a grand  scale  have  been  possible.  But  public  build- 
ings in  our  time  are  constructed  with  expedition,  almost 
with  haste,  and  in  them,  as  elsewhere,  conservatism 
reigns  supreme.  Our  schools  of  design  are  straight 
laced  and  unimaginative,  almost  without  exception. 
Our  committees  of  judges  in  competitions  are  elderly, 
self-opinionated  and  uninquiring.  How  are  we  then  to 
achieve  a new  art? 

Only,  I think,  by  the  banding  together  of  our  artists 
of  every  description,  by  the  laying  aside  of  all  our 
jealousies  and  by  the  co-operative  working  of  these  men 
and  women,  under  some  authoritative  head,  toward  a 
highly  inspiring  and  difficult  goal.  If  this  is  possible, 
our  wealthy  patrons  will  one  by  one  come  to  see  the 
light,  our  art  schools  will  follow,  and  our  architects, 
I am  sure,  will  fall  into  the  procession.  There  will  be  a 
period  of  vague  experimentation,  no  doubt,  with  many 
unhappy  results,  but  ultimately  we  are  certain  to 
produce  something  worth  the  effort  and  the  sacrifice, 
for  we  shall  find  in  the  end  that  we  are  not  a nation  of 
shop-keepers  and  Puritans,  but  a country  that  contains 
resources  of  the  spirit  as  great  as  those  that  we  have 
developed  of  the  flesh. 


APPENDIX 


The  following  detailed  descriptions  apply  to  the  various 
illustrations  shown  opposite  the  pages  indicated. 

The  larger  part  of  the  designs  were  made 
by  Herts  Bros.  Company. 

Opposite  page  1 ( Frontispiece ) 

A living  room  and  dining  room  combined.  The  panelled  wall 
is  made  up  in  the  form  of  cabinets,  the  panels  opening  between 
the  pilasters,  and  the  room  has  an  ornamental  geometric  designed 
ceiling.  The  draperies  are  of  striped  silk  on  leaded  glass  windows. 
The  center  table  is  used  for  dining  purposes.  The  cigar  box  in  the 
center  of  the  table  is  of  carved  Italian  walnut  and  the  side  table 
against  the  wall  is  Jacobean.  The  lamp  has  a Chinese  brocade  shade 
and  there  is  a Gothic  cabinet  in  one  corner.  There  are  two  arm 
chairs  with  cane  seats  and  backs  and  a number  of  side  chairs.  In 
front  of  the  window  is  a large  upholstered  sofa  in  velvet  with  a 
dozen  pillows  upon  it. 

Opposite  page  12 

A foyer  hall  of  Italian  type  with  a settee  having  a needle- 
work center  panel  and  otherwise  covered  in  velvet  with  fringe  and 
galloon.  The  two  pillows  upon  it  are  of  velvet  with  moss  trimming. 
The  two  torcheres  have  decorated  glass  lanterns  at  the  top.  The 
commode  has  decorated  panels  on  walnut  and  a mirror  above  it  of 
walnut  and  gold.  The  small  side  chair  is  in  walnut  and  the  jar- 
diniere of  imitation  stone. 


Opposite  page  18 

A dining  room  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  with 
column  legs  with  vine  carving  around  them  containing  leaves  and 
grapes.  The  table  has  a center  pedestal  resembling  the  Elizabethan 
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type  but  also  used  occasionally  in  the  Italian.  It  is  oval  in  shape 
and  executed  in  American  walnut.  The  sideboard  has  a black  and 
gold  marble  top,  the  arm  chairs  are  in  red  antique  finished  velvet 
and  special  chenille  galloon.  The  commode  has  a marble  top.  There 
is  also  a cabinet  which  does  not  appear  in  the  sketch.  The  mirror 
over  the  commode  is  walnut  and  gold.  The  drapery  treatment  is 
in  antique  green  damask  with  tie  backs  of  cords  and  tassels  and 
embroidered  valances.  The  small  side  fixtures  on  the  wall  are  of 
composition. 

Opposite  page  14 

Design  for  a public  dance  hall,  executed  for  Roseland  on 
Broadway,  New  York,  with  the  dance  floor  itself  in  the  foreground 
and  space  for  tables  and  chairs  behind  the  ornamental  rail.  The 
ceiling  is  hung  with  shirred  blue  fabric  brought  to  a center  in  which 
was  placed  a lighting  fixture  covered  with  silk  and  roses.  The  beams 
which  divided  up  the  ceiling  into  panels  were  ornamented  with 
realistic  roses  and  leaves.  The  iron  columns  which  existed  in  the 
building  were  cemented  and  small  mirrors  about  one  inch  square 
were  placed  in  the  cement  all  over  these  columns  except  at  the  tops, 
at  which  were  placed  silk  shades  with  bands  of  roses  at  the  top  and 
strands  of  crystal  beads  covering  them.  The  triple  windows,  which 
surround  the  room,  were  treated  with  curtains  of  blue  with  em- 
broidered roses,  and  in  front  of  each  set  of  windows  was  placed  a 
settee  in  blue  fabric.  On  the  walls  are  large  circular  medallions 
made  of  crystals,  roses  and  small  mirrors.  Inside  of  these,  lights 
were  installed,  as  well  as  at  the  top  of  each  column,  and  this  indirect 
system  furnished  sufficient  light  for  the  entire  room.  The  combina- 
tion of  colors  is  mainly  rose  and  blue. 


Opposite  page  15 

A portion  of  the  author’s  studio  which  has  been  hung  with 
fabric  of  mulberry  color  with  orange  silk  gauze  curtains  on  the 
windows  and  antique  gold  ceiling.  The  flooring  is  finished  to 
resemble  black  and  cream  marble  tiles.  In  the  center  small  window 
there  is  a plant  box  and  below  this  a large  mirror  in  antique  gold 
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frame.  The  marriage  chest  is  of  modern  style  decorated  in  vivid 
colors  with  a cushion  seat.  A three-part  chaise  longue  with  cushions 
stands  in  the  center.  The  desk  at  the  left  is  of  the  Regence  period 
with  a decorated  wood  desk-set  upon  it.  At  the  extreme  back,  under 
the  author’s  portrait  painted  by  S.  J.  Woolf,  is  a large  couch  with 
about  twenty  pillows.  There  is  also  a small  table  and  a side  chair 
of  Italian  type  and  behind  this  a plant  stand  of  wood  filled  with 
flowers.  The  center  chandelier  consists  of  a large  shade  in  gray 
taffeta  lined  with  orange  and  wide  silk  fringe. 

Opposite  page  18 

This  bedroom  is  designed  to  be  in  a combination  of  enamel 
and  decorated  furniture  together  with  several  pieces  of  tulipwood 
and  rosewood  inlaid  furniture  which  are  ornamented  with  ormolu 
mounts.  The  bed  shown  standing  on  a dais  is  of  Louis  XVI  design 
with  small  carved  posts  at  the  headboard  and  footboard.  The 
headboard  is  carved  and  ornamented  with  flowers.  The  spread  is 
elaborately  trimmed  with  lace  and  flowers  and  ribbons  on  a taffeta 
foundation.  The  canopy  treatment  of  taffeta  and  lace  is  lined  with 
a contrasting  colored  taffeta  and  surmounted  by  a crown  finished 
in  colors  and  gold.  The  dais,  or  raised  platform,  should  be  covered 
in  a cotton  velvet  the  same  color  as  the  carpet  of  the  room.  The 
two  cabinets  of  drawers  are  of  inlaid  tulipwood  and  rosewood  and 
satinwood  with  marble  tops,  similar  in  character  to  the  Louis  XV 
commode.  The  other  furniture  of  the  room  consists  of  enameled 
pieces,  including  a chaise  longue,  chairs  and  dressing  table. 

Opposite  page  19 

A portion  of  a bedroom  executed  in  Hungarian  ash  with  heavily 
carved  bases  which  are  finished  in  antique  silver.  On  the  bed, 
with  rounded  headboard  and  footboard,  there  is  no  interruption  to 
the  panel  such  as  is  usually  seen  in  such  beds.  The  spread  is  of 
taffeta  with  a bolster  and  small  pillow  elaborately  trimmed  and  the 
canopy  in  two  tones  of  taffeta.  The  two  night  tables  have  breche 
violette  marble  tops  and  small  lamps  upon  them.  There  is  also  a 
commode  with  marble  top  not  shown  in  the  photograph,  with  a 
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hanging  mirror.  The  lighting  fixture  is  of  wrought  metal  with 
porcelain  flowers.  The  drapery  treatment  consists  of  a cornice  and 
valance  and  silk  curtains  with  tie  backs  of  flowers. 

Opposite  page  20 

A man’s  bedroom  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
executed  in  American  walnut  with  draperies  of  antique  finished 
damask  surmounted  by  valances  with  galloon  and  fringe.  The 
draperies  are  trimmed  with  fringe  and  tied  back  with  heavy  cords 
and  tassels  and  hung  so  that  they  will  fall  a few  inches  on  the  floor. 
The  vanity  dressing  table  between  the  windows  has  a triplicate 
mirror  and  cabinets  containing  tray  drawers.  The  spread  and  bolster 
pillow  are  of  damask  as  combined  with  antique  satin  and  galloon 
trimmings.  The  large  upholstered  arm  chair  with  carved  frame 
covered  is  in  velvet. 

Opposite  page  21 

A living  room  of  Italian  design  with  small  marble  mantel  and 
over  mantel  painting  framed  and  set  against  the  wall.  The  two 
cabinets  flanking  this  are  equipped,  in  one  case  for  a talking  machine 
instrument,  and  in  the  other  for  sheet  music.  The  five  column  table 
in  the  center  is  not  used  in  the  manner  shown,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  illustrate  it  in  the  sketch  otherwise.  This  is  in  walnut  with  inlaid 
top  and  the  chair  next  to  it  in  carved  walnut.  There  are  two  benches 
shown,  one  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  table  and  the  other  for 
the  piano.  The  large  sofa  with  carved  base  is  covered  in  damask. 
The  wing  arm  chair  in  the  corner  is  in  tapestry.  Both  the  large 
upholstered  arm  chair  next  to  the  lamp  and  the  ottoman  to  match 
are  in  mohair.  The  little  Italian  arm  chair  in  the  foreground  with 
carved  dolls  on  the  arms  is  covered  in  brocaded  velvet.  The  drapery 
treatments  are  hung  from  small  cornices  with  valances  of  silk  velvet, 
trimmed  with  fringe. 

Opposite  page  22 

A rather  crowded,  although  very  large,  living  room  containing 
a grand  piano  in  the  alcove  and  pieces  generally  of  English  design. 
The  Elizabethan  table  in  the  foreground  is  of  carved  oak  with 
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an  elaborately  trimmed  scarf  upon  it.  The  two  lamps  have  black 
velvet  shades  lined  and  trimmed  in  gold.  The  high  back  arm 
chair  is  upholstered  in  figured  velvet.  There  are  two  small  Gothic 
cabinets  and  around  the  fireplace  is  built  a bench  of  Elizabethan 
type  with  upholstered  top.  Drapery  treatment  consists  of  straight 
valances  and  applique  embroidery  of  velvet.  The  lighting  fixtures 
have  perforated  shades. 


Opposite  page  23 

A living  room  combining  English,  French  and  Italian.  The 
ten-column  library  table  has  a scarf  upon  it  of  brocaded  velvet; 
also  a center  jade  plant  with  Cinnebar  lacquer  base  and  the  two 
pottery  lamps  with  shades  and  gold  fringe.  The  window  treatments 
are  of  peacock  blue  silk  velvet  with  fringe  and  cornices  and  gold 
gauze  and  net  curtains.  The  mantel  is  of  marble  and  upon  it  rests 
an  antique  Chinese  bowl  with  teakwood  base  and  cover  and  a pair 
of  metal  and  crystal  candelabra.  The  walnut  tea  table  in  front  of 
the  fireplace  is  flanked  by  two  love  seats  of  peacock  velvet.  Flanking 
the  fireplace  are  two  inlaid  tulipwood  commodes  with  marble  tops 
and  mirrors  in  antique  gold.  The  wall  bracket  is  of  wood  and  metal 
filled  with  flowers. 

Opposite  page  24 

A portion  of  a living  room  mainly  Italian,  with  a large  walnut 
and  polychrome  cabinet  intended  for  sheet  music  and  records. 
There  are  two  sofas  of  brocatelle  backed  against  a center  table. 
The  footstool  is  in  tapestry.  The  two  antique  gold  lamps  have 
taffeta  shades  with  tassels  and  the  scarf  upon  the  table  is  of  velvet 
trimmed  in  gold.  Bookcases  of  walnut  flank  the  mantelpiece  and 
the  window  treatment  has  an  antique  gold  cornice  and  blue  velvet 
draperies  and  gold  silk  gauze  curtains. 

Opposite  page  25 

This  living  room  of  English  derivation  with  geometric  ceiling 
and  panelled  walls,  contains  a special  stained  and  leaded  glass 
window  set  inside  the  regular  casement  window.  The  drapery  is  of 
striped  velvet  hung  on  a covered  pole  of  the  same  with  an  orna- 
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mental  center  medallion  and  carved  dolphin  heads  at  the  ends  of 
the  pole.  The  furniture  consists  of  a typical  Court  cupboard,  a gate 
leg  table,  a wrought  iron  lamp  with  shade,  a large  arm  chair  in 
tapestry  with  ottoman  to  match,  a little  table  standing  beside  it,  a 
sofa  with  three-cushion  seat  covered  in  dull  red  velvet,  two  little 
carved  oak  tables  near  the  sofa,  a small  side  chair  next  to  the  sofa 
covered  in  velvet  with  an  embroidered  crest  on  the  back  and  a 
wrought  iron  reading  lamp. 

Opposite  page  28 

A Chippendale  dining  room  of  the  Chinese  type.  Furniture 
is  of  mulberry  lacquer  with  gold  ornamentation;  draperies  are  of 
mulberry  velvet  hung  from  antique  gold  cornices;  lighting  fixtures 
are  of  wrought  iron  with  parchment  shades,  while  the  mirror  is  of 
antique  gold  and  the  screen,  a Coromandel  one,  in  various  colors  on 
black.  The  panel  on  the  wall  between  the  windows  is  of  batik. 

Opposite  page  29 

A dining  room  of  Spanish  type  containing  a refectory  table 
with  cut-off  corners,  with  a filet  lace  scarf  upon  it.  The  chairs  have 
embroidered  seats.  There  is  a cabinet  with  doors  and  compartment 
below  for  wines,  and  two  floor  candlesticks  of  wrought  iron.  The 
lighting  fixture  suspended  from  the  ceiling  is  also  of  wrought  iron. 
The  mirror  above  the  sideboard  is  set  with  a French  eight-day  clock. 
There  is  also  a commode  with  marble  top  not  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph, similar  to  the  cabinet.  The  drapery  treatment  is  of  heavy 
silk  with  flat  wood  cornice. 

Opposite  page  80 

This  illustration  shows  one  wall  of  a woman’s  personal  cham- 
ber, containing  very  feminine  bookcases  of  walnut,  lined  in  chintz. 
A walnut  Louis  XV  table  and  painted  directoire  day-bed  covered 
in  the  chintz  with  a panel  of  old  French  brocade  hung  above. 

Opposite  page  81 

A dining  room  of  Georgian  type  with  an  oblong  table  with 
curved  corners.  This  is  an  antique  brown  mahogany  beautifully 
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grained.  The  side  chairs  are  upholstered  in  damask.  The  sideboard 
has  a marble  top  and  the  two  end  cabinets  of  the  sideboard  have 
tray  drawers  inside.  The  scarf  on  the  table  is  of  filet  lace  and  velvet 
rimmed  in  gold.  A mirror  and  painting  combined  hangs  above  the 
sideboard.  The  marble  fountain  has  been  filled  with  artificial  fruit. 
On  the  sideboard  are  three  pieces  of  old  silver,  and  on  the  wall  is 
an  antique  plaque. 


Opposite  page  32 

A dining  room  in  the  Georgian  style  with  chairs  of  red  and 
gold  brocaded  velvet  backed  with  plain  gold  velvet.  The  dining 
table  is  elaborately  inlaid  with  walnut,  satinwood  and  mahogany, 
and  is  oval  in  shape.  The  table  scarf  is  of  velvet  and  filet  lace 
panels  trimmed  in  gold.  The  lacquer  cabinet  has  walnut  compart- 
ments and  drawers  inside  and  an  antique  gold  base.  There  is  also 
a serving  table  and  a long  sideboard  not  shown  in  the  photograph. 
The  drapery  treatments  are  of  gold  silk  velvet  surmounted  by  cor- 
nices trimmed  with  wide  fringe  and  silk  gauze  curtains.  There  is  an 
Oriental  rug  on  the  floor  and  the  radiator  is  covered  with  a wood 
and  cane  box  with  marbelized  top. 

Opposite  page  33 

A living  room  in  Italian  and  English  mixtures  with  draperies 
of  violet  and  silver  damask  tied  back  with  cords  and  tassels  and 
festoons,  over  a covered  pole,  the  ends  of  which  are  adorned  with 
silver  dolphin  heads,  and  gauze  curtains  and  net  on  the  glass;  the 
piano  in  front  of  the  window  is  decorated  in  colors  and  gold  and 
carved  legs  have  been  applied  to  it.  The  piano  bench  matches  the 
piano  and  is  covered  in  velvet.  The  sofa  at  the  left  is  covered  in  the 
same  fabric  as  the  window  draperies.  The  fan-shaped  pillow  upon 
it  is  of  velvet  with  gold  banding.  The  small  table  near  the  sofa  is 
of  William  and  Mary  design  in  walnut.  The  wing  arm  chair  at  the 
rear  is  covered  in  green  velvet  and  has  a throw-over  taffeta  pillow 
upon  it.  There  is  a walnut  cabinet  for  sheet  music,  with  the  scarf 
upon  it.  On  the  mantel  are  two  Venetian  glass  urns  in  black  and 
gold.  The  fireside  bench  is  velvet  covered,  with  two  pillows  resting 
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upon  it,  while  the  smoking  stand  next  to  this  bench  has  a shelf  for 
glasses.  The  library  table  is  elaborately  carved  and  polychromed  in 
the  Italian  style  and  has  a scarf  on  it. 

Opposite  page  84 

A dining  room  in  the  style  of  the  French  Renaissance  of 
carved  walnut  with  black  and  gold  marble  tops.  The  dining  table 
is  of  inlaid  wood  top  and  carved  pedestal.  The  sideboard  is  a con- 
sole without  drawers.  The  commode  has  tray  drawers  inside.  There 
is  also  a cabinet  not  shown  in  the  sketch.  The  chairs  are  covered 
in  brocatelle  and  trimmed  with  fringe. 


Opposite  page  35 

A portion  of  a bedroom  furnished  in  green  enamel  with  deco- 
rated panels  in  which  a few  pieces  of  walnut,  not  shown  in  the 
photograph,  have  been  placed.  There  is  a commode  with  tray  draw- 
ers inside  and  two  exposed  drawers  which  has  two  Venetian  glass 
vases  upon  it  and  a hanging  mirror  above.  The  bed  is  covered  with 
a taffeta  spread  and  heart-shaped  pillow  of  lace  net  and  taffeta  with 
flowers.  Beside  the  chair  and  night  table  there  is  a hanging  wall 
sconce  with  flowers.  The  center  hung  light  is  covered  by  a chiffon 
dome  trimmed  with  flowers. 


Opposite  page  36 

A bedroom  suite  in  green  enamel  with  carved  ornamentation 
in  gold  and  small  inset  Wedgwood  porcelain  medallions,  the  style 
being  that  of  the  Brothers  Adam.  The  bedspread  is  of  green  and 
rose  with  bolster  pillow  to  match,  the  night  table  has  a breche 
violette  marble  top.  The  vanity  dressing  table  with  tray  drawers  in 
the  cabinets  and  marble  tops  and  the  commode  and  arm  chair, 
complete  the  furnishings.  The  drapery  treatment  is  in  damask. 

Opposite  page  37 

A very  sumptuous  bedroom  with  furniture  of  satinwood  and 
taffetas  of  peach  and  green.  The  bed  has  a rounded  footboard 
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and  straight  headboard  and  caned  panels  with  color  decoration.  The 
bedspread  is  of  peach  taffeta  and  lace.  The  canopy  treatment  has  a 
satinwood  crown  and  peach  taffeta  on  the  outside  lined  in  green 
taffeta  and  trimmed  with  lace.  The  window  draperies  are  of  green 
taffeta  with  French  shades  beneath  and  lace  and  silk  curtains  on 
the  glass.  The  chaise  longue  is  covered  in  brocaded  taffeta  with  a 
lace  coverlet  upon  it.  There  is  a small  Heppelwhite  arm  chair 
beyond  the  chaise  longue,  a side  chair  with  oval  back  and  cushion, 
an  oval  table  next  to  it,  a console  table  with  the  mirror  above  it 
with  painted  decoration  in  the  top.  There  are  also  a number  of 
other  pieces  not  shown  in  the  photograph. 

Opposite  page  38 

Another  view  of  the  bedroom  in  satinwood,  showing  the  green 
taffeta  draperies  with  French  shades  of  peach  color  and  curtains 
in  silk  and  lace  underneath.  The  desk  in  front  of  the  window  is 
in  satinwood.  The  large  upholstered  arm  chair  and  the  desk  chair 
and  the  Heppelwhite  arm  chair  in  the  foreground  are  covered  with 
brocade.  There  is  a commode  or  bureau  with  hanging  mirror  and 
two  silver  lamps  with  ostrich  feather  shades  in  green  lined  with  gold. 
A small  Oriental  rug  lies  in  front  of  the  bureau. 

Opposite  page  39 

A portion  of  a dining  room,  Italian  in  style,  with  carved 
backed  side  chairs  covered  in  brocaded  velvet.  There  are  no  arm 
chairs  in  this  room,  but  there  are  two  commodes,  one  of  which  is 
shown.  A long  sideboard  is  built  down  to  the  floor  on  small  feet. 
The  table  scarf  is  of  Italian  filet  and  silk  with  tassels.  In  the  living 
room  beyond  are  shown  a bear  rug,  carved  walnut  bookcases  and 
the  end  of  a damask  upholstered  sofa  and  a wing  chair  in  striped 
silk. 

Opposite  page  42 

A very  feminine  draped  dressing  table  with  mirror  of  antique 
gold  and  antique  gold  bench  and  side  cabinets.  These  cabinets  are 
of  glass  with  glass  shelves.  The  dressing  table  itself  has  concealed 
drawers  on  either  side  and  a mirror. 
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Opposite  page  43 

Six  table  lamps  and  shades.  The  first  is  a simple  painted 
wood  standard  in  color.  The  shade  is  silk  ruffled  in  scallop  effect 
with  a banding  of  the  same  color  as  the  lamp  under  it.  The  next 
lamp  is  an  urn-shaped  vase  of  wood  or  porcelain.  The  shade  is  a 
light  silk,  on  which  are  applied  eight  ruffles  of  lace  enriched  with 
ribbons  tied  with  a bow  knot  at  the  top  and  applied  along  the 
bottom.  This  and  the  other  lamps  have  ribbon  pulls  attached  to 
the  chains  of  the  lamp.  The  third  lamp  on  the  top  row  is  a porcelain 
vase  on  a small  teakwood  base.  This  is  of  Ruskin  ware,  an  English 
type  of  lustre.  The  shade  is  of  a figured  silk  with  bands  at  top  and 
bottom  of  band  work  and  two  ruffles  of  the  silk  at  the  bottom.  The 
first  lamp  on  the  lower  row  is  made  of  a vase  of  modern  Chinese 
porcelain.  The  shade  is  of  taffeta,  consisting  of  three  ruffles  with 
binding  of  the  same  color  as  the  vase  along  the  bottom  of  each 
ruffle  and  two  rows  of  binding  at  the  top.  The  next  lamp  is  of 
carved  wood  finished  in  a light  tan  and  decorated  with  gold.  The 
shade  is  of  chiffon  with  open  work,  gold  binding  at  the  top  and 
bottom  and  beaded  flowers.  The  last  lamp  is  carved  wood  with 
metal  flowers  at  the  top  of  the  base  and  floral  decoration  along  the 
body  of  it.  This  is  done  in  various  light  colors.  The  shade  is  of 
chiffon  with  cording  of  the  same  on  top  and  bottom,  scalloped  shade 
and  a spray  of  metal  flowers  applied. 

Opposite  page  46 

A collection  of  ceiling  domes  and  shades  and  shields  for  wall 
lights.  The  first  one  shown  is  in  checked  silk  with  a border  at 
the  top  of  plain  silk  and  a tassel  intended  to  cover  an  ugly  ceiling 
fixture.  Below  that  is  a three-sided  shield  decorated  on  parchment. 
Below  that  is  a silk  shield  trimmed  with  flowers.  At  the  top  of 
the  second  row  is  a three-part  shield  trimmed  with  flowers  and 
executed  in  silk  with  banding  around  the  edge.  Below  that  is 
a ceiling  dome  with  tassels  and  flowers  appliqued  upon  it.  Next  to 
this  is  a small  shield  to  match.  There  is  another  dome  with  ruffled 
chiffon  on  flatly  drawn  chiffon.  Below  that  a shield  to  match.  At 
the  bottom  is  a very  elaborate  shield,  circular  in  shape,  with  flowers 
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and  ribbons  gathered  around  it.  The  shade  in  the  last  column  is 
of  silk  with  gathered  ribbon  at  the  top  and  bottom.  Below  that  is 
a dome  which  can  be  used  either  as  it  stands  or  upside  down  with 
tassels  and  gathered  silk,  and  a shield  to  match.  These  are  all  lined, 
and,  in  some  cases,  interlined  with  varied  colored  silks. 

Opposite  page  4? 

A large  foyer  hall  treated  as  a living  room  with  draperies 
at  both  ends  on  the  French  doors,  on  which  have  also  been  placed 
neutral  silk  and  lace  panels.  The  draperies  themselves  are  of  mul- 
berry silk  velvet  trimmed  with  special  chenille  galloon  and  fringe 
and  tassels  and  the  valances  embroidered  at  each  end.  There  is  a 
small  Oriental  rug  and  also  a large  one.  The  two  table  lamps  with 
brocaded  shades  trimmed  with  moss  and  fringe  are  made  of  cloi- 
sonne. A stand  filled  with  metal  flowers  rests  on  the  newel  post  of 
the  staircase.  The  sofa  is  damask  covered,  has  a carved  base  in  the 
front  and  the  base  and  sides  trimmed  with  chenille  gimp  and  fringe. 
There  are  two  velvet  cushions  upon  it.  The  scarf  on  the  piano 
shown  at  the  extreme  right  is  of  brocade,  elaborately  trimmed.  The 
large  velvet  arm  chair  with  carved  stretcher  and  fringe  has  an  oval 
petit  point  pillow  upon  it.  Toward  the  rear  of  the  room  is  a needle- 
work arm  chair  and  a large  walnut  side  chair  in  the  entrance  hall 
with  a console  and  mirror  next  to  it. 

Opposite  page  48 

Looking  out  from  the  living  room  into  a small  foyer  hall, 
from  which  has  been  removed  an  ugly  transom  which  adorned  the 
door  opening  and  an  ornamental  carved  wooden  transom  substituted, 
also  a portiere  of  velvet  double-faced,  there  is  a small  carved  walnut 
console  table  with  a mirror  above  it.  The  two  end  pieces  standing 
on  the  console  are  antique  wood  carvings  in  which  have  been  placed 
metal  flowers.  The  lantern  hanging  from  the  ceiling  is  of  antique 
gold  finish. 

Opposite  page  49 

This  photograph  pictures  a comer  of  the  author’s  living  room 
with  two  windows  and  a mirror  simulating  a window,  all  treated 
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as  one;  underneath  is  a single  window  drapery  of  peacock  velvet 
with  carved  dolphin  heads  at  the  end  of  the  pole.  The  two  win- 
dows are  treated  with  gold  Japanese  silk  gauze.  The  pieces  con- 
sist of  a wrought  iron  floor  candlestick,  a walnut  tea  table  with 
copper  set  standing  upon  it,  a large  taupe  velvet  arm  chair  with  a 
pillow  upon  it,  a walnut  floor  lamp  and  shade,  a carved  Italian 
Renaissance  library  table  with  a scarf  across  it,  and  a chair  in  front 
of  the  table  carved  in  walnut  and  polychromed. 

Opposite  page  52 

This  living  room  in  the  home  of  Theodore  A.  Meyer,  the  arch- 
tect,  was  originally  the  kitchen  before  it  was  reconstructed  into 
two  duplex  apartments.  The  leaded-glass  doors  lead  out  into  a yard 
which,  formerly  ugly,  is  now  attractive  with  tapestry  brick  wall  and 
flowers.  Very  simple  draperies  are  used  and  mainly  antique  Colonial 
furniture.  The  stove  was  originally  situated  where  the  present  fire- 
place is  and  a radiator  is  now  concealed  in  the  alcove  next  to  the 
fireplace.  The  small  window  over  the  bookcase  opens  practically 
on  a level  with  the  sidewalk  as  the  hall  next  to  the  living  room  is 
entered  by  the  descent  of  a few  steps  from  the  street. 

Opposite  page  53 

This  corner  of  a kitchen  in  the  home  of  Theodore  A.  Meyer, 
the  architect,  was  designed  to  afford  esthetic  pleasure  as  well  as 
culinary  delights.  The  walls  are  painted  a darker  hue  than  the 
woodwork,  which  is  enamelled  and  then  decorated  in  vivid  modem 
colorings.  The  entire  cost  of  this  operation  is  trifling  and  furnishes 
an  unlooked  for  addition  to  the  decoration  of  the  room. 

Opposite  page  5J^ 

This  shows  the  other  side  of  a room  shown  in  one  of  the  other 
photographs  with  a Gothic  talking  machine  cabinet.  This  can  also 
be  used  as  a desk  for  it  has  a slide  and  drawer  for  stationery. 
On  it  are  a lustre  ash  tray  and  the  two  Venetian  glass  jars.  The 
curved  back  arm  chair  is  in  purple  figured  velvet,  the  straight  back 
chair  is  carved  and  polychromed  and  the  table  next  to  it,  which  is 
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of  English  design,  is  elaborately  carved  in  oak  and  has  a top  which 
opens  up  in  both  directions,  making  it  suitable  for  a dining  table 
when  used  in  an  apartment  where  no  dining  room  exists.  There  are 
also  a wrought  iron  floor  lamp  and  shade,  a small  carved  Gothic 
cabinet  and  a day-bed  covered  in  velvet  in  the  foreground. 

Opposite  page  55 

A corner  of  a bedroom  or  boudoir,  containing  draperies  of 
orchid  taffeta,  held  back  with  ribbons  of  the  same  taffeta  combined 
with  green,  and  small  gold  tassels  appended  thereto.  These  draperies 
are  lined  and  interlined  and  trimmed  with  a specially  made-to-order 
fringe.  Behind  them  hangs  an  unlined  panel  of  green  taffeta  to  the 
floor,  the  over-draperies  resting  about  six  inches  upon  the  floor  and 
both  attached  to  the  wood  cornice  which  is  finished  in  orchid,  green 
and  gold.  On  the  window  itself  are  chiffon  draw  curtains  and  striped 
net  curtains  with  wide  silk  fringe  along  the  bottom.  The  lamp 
standing  in  front  of  the  window  is  made  entirely  in  one  piece.  The 
flowers  shown  are  of  metal  with  a two  light  fixture  and  the  rest  of 
the  lamp,  including  the  table  below  it,  is  entirely  decorated  in  light 
pastel  shades.  The  shade  is  of  chiffon  in  two  tones  trimmed  with 
wool  fringe  and  wool  flowers.  The  chaise  longue  is  of  carved  wood, 
caned,  finished  in  two  tones  of  enamel,  orchid  and  green;  the  cushion 
is  of  violet  chiffon  velvet.  The  three  pillows  upon  it  are  of  different 
shapes  and  materials;  one  of  them  being  of  taffeta  in  an  oval  shape, 
another  of  taffeta  and  lace  in  a cylindrical  shape,  and  the  third  of 
lace  and  circular.  The  commode  has  three  drawers  at  the  top  and 
two  doors  at  the  bottom  which  open,  disclosing  tray  drawers  within. 
It  is  finished  in  orchid  enamel  touched  up  in  gold  on  the  carved 
surfaces.  On  this  rests  a scarf  of  taffeta  and  lace,  trimmed  with 
narrow  gold  binding  and  with  tassels  at  the  ends.  The  sewing  box 
resting  on  top  of  the  commode  is  of  colored  enamel  decorated  with 
flowers.  The  mirror  above  the  commode  is  of  antique  gold  touched 
up  in  orchid  and  suspended  from  ribbons  at  the  top  of  which  is  a 
small  bouquet  of  flowers. 
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Opposite  page  58 

This  large  hall  is  of  formal  Gothic  character  with  Italian 
Renaissance  furnishings.  The  walls  have  been  treated  with  arched 
effects  and  columns  in  order  to  procure  the  greatest  possible  appear- 
ance of  height.  On  the  left  is  a large  walnut  framed  mirror  with 
muntin  divisions,  slightly  decorated  in  color.  Below  this  is  a plant 
stand  of  carved  walnut  with  metal  receptacle  for  flowers  about  four 
feet  long.  The  wall  brackets  are  of  wrought  iron  polychromed. 
The  two  torcheres  are  of  wrought  iron  with  red  velvet  shafts,  each 
containing  five  lights  and  the  iron  work  is  touched  up  in  antique 
colors.  The  cabinet  is  equipped  for  a talking  machine  instrument 
and  the  top  lifts.  This  is  of  carved  walnut  with  a decorated  panel 
in  the  center  and  carved  crests  on  the  side  panels  behind  which  are 
compartments  which  are  used  for  records  or  sheet  music.  The  trip- 
tych above  has  a carved  walnut  frame,  and  the  paintings  within  are 
copies  of  an  old  Gothic  triptych  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
These  are  done  in  colors  on  a gold  ground.  The  chair  shown  is  a 
typical  Italian  arm  chair  in  velvet  with  carved  walnut  frame.  The 
door  behind  the  chair  is  of  wood,  in  blue  and  gold  finished  in 
checkerboard  design,  while  the  gate  in  the  foreground  is  of  iron. 

Opposite  page  59 

In  this  room  the  exigencies  of  a billiard  room  and  the  graces 
of  a library  are  combined  fairly  effectively  by  the  use  of  the  caen- 
stone  mantel  and  its  fireside  bench  with  tufted  velvet  top.  Two 
torcheres  are  of  velvet  and  gold.  There  are  two  wing  chairs  in  red 
damask  with  fringe.  The  coverlet  consists  of  a Paisley  shawl  sur- 
rounded by  red  velvet  with  fringe  and  tassels  which  clothes  the 
greater  part  of  the  billiard  table.  Above  this  hang  three  decorated 
parchment  shades  suspended  from  cords  and  tassels.  The  large  sofa 
at  the  far  end  is  in  velvet  and  the  drapery  treatment  with  valances 
and  fringe  are  also  velvet.  In  one  corner  of  the  room,  not  shown, 
is  a card  table  with  side  chairs. 

Opposite  page  60 

A living  room  with  soft  green  walls,  green  bookcases  and  man- 
tel, one  arm  chair  near  the  window  and  the  low  table  also  in  green. 
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The  draperies  are  of  violet  velvet  and  hung  from  silver  cornices. 
There  is  a silver  lighting  fixture  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  The 
draperies  are  hung  from  cornices  of  silver  and  have  silver  and 
violet  fringe.  The  love  seat  is  in  purple  velvet,  covered  in  front  with 
silk  damask  trimmed  with  moss. 

Opposite  page  61 

A very  elaborate  living  room  with  silk  velvet  hangings  from 
under  walnut  cornices  with  wide  two-toned  tasseled  fringe,  with 
gauze  curtains  and  silk  curtains  underneath.  The  walnut  console 
with  marble  top  between  the  windows  is  surmounted  by  a mitre  cut 
mirror  with  a painting  at  its  top.  There  is  a floor  lamp  and  shade 
trimmed  with  moss  and  fringe  and  a high  back  needlework  arm 
chair,  a needlework  covered  footstool  of  Louis  XV  design,  and  an 
antique  needlework  side  chair.  The  library  table  is  in  the  style  of 
Chippendale  and  so  is  the  damask  covered  chair.  In  front  of  the 
mantel  is  a carved  walnut  fire-screen  with  center  panel  of  bead  work. 
Above  the  mantel  is  a flower  painting  and  upon  the  mantel  rests  a 
pair  of  metal  and  crystal  candelabra. 

Opposite  page  62 

A very  elaborate  living  room  with  a large  Flemish  tapestry  on 
the  wall.  In  front  of  it  stands  an  elaborately  carved  Renaissance 
table  with  a scarf  upon  it  and  a three-piece  set  consisting  of  a small 
clock  with  marble  base  in  the  center  and  candelabra  on  either  side. 
The  Italian  Renaissance  arm  chair  next  to  the  table  is  in  velvet,  and 
a smaller  arm  chair  behind  it  in  needlework.  The  little  carved 
kidney-shaped  table  next  to  the  arm  chair  is  gilded.  On  the  left  is 
seen  a tapestry  covered  settee  of  the  chaise  longue  type  and  a com- 
modious overstuffed  sofa.  The  bear  rug  and  the  large  Oriental  rug 
on  which  it  rests  complete  the  room. 

Opposite  page  63 

A boudoir  in  the  modern  style  with  legs,  not  of  Louis  XV 
derivation  as  one  might  suppose,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  derived 
from  those  of  a dachshund.  This  room  also  contains  a man’s  chiffo- 
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robe  as  it  was  found  more  convenient  to  place  this  here  than  in  the 
bedroom.  There  is  a dressing  table  not  shown  in  the  photograph. 
The  furniture  is  of  soft  blue  edged  on  the  raised  moulding  with  a 
darker  blue.  The  little  decorated  panels  are  of  yellow  and  rose. 
The  carpet  is  yellow  as  well  as  the  draperies  and  the  covering  of 
the  day-bed.  These  draperies  are  of  a heavy  silk,  edged  with  scal- 
loped fringe  surmounted  by  blue  gimp.  The  lighting  shade  is  of 
blue  gauze  on  the  outside  lined  with  yellow.  The  bird  cage  and 
standard  are  decorated  to  match  the  furniture;  the  chifforobe  has 
tray  drawers  inside  and  cane  doors.  The  lustre  tea  service  is  of  blue 
outside  and  yellow  inside.  The  day-bed  has  caned  back  and  ends. 

Opposite  page  66 

A bedroom  in  three  colors  of  enamel;  green,  orchid  and  tan. 
The  over-draperies  are  of  the  orchid  taffeta  trimmed  with  fringe 
and  held  back  with  ribbons  and  flowers.  There  are  green  taffeta 
curtains  to  the  floor  and  two  sets  of  chiffon  to  the  sill.  The  bed  is 
of  tan  enamel  touched  with  orchid.  The  bedspread  is  of  green  taffeta 
with  filet  lace,  surmounted  by  a bolster  pillow,  and  trimmed  with 
moss  and  fringe  and  tassels.  Two  night  tables  are  arranged  for  the 
reception  of  a telephone  and  for  magazines  or  books.  They  are 
finished  in  orchid  enamel  touched  up  in  green.  Upon  them  are  small 
oval  scarfs  of  taffeta  and  porcelain  lamps  and  shades.  The  circular 
arm  chair  is  caned  and  decorated  in  orchid  and  green  enamel  with 
a velvet  seat  cushion.  On  the  other  wall,  scarcely  shown  in  the 
photograph,  are  two  commodes  with  mirrors  hung  above  them. 
There  is  a black  velvet  chair  in  the  foreground  and  a bird  cage. 

Opposite  page  67 

A dining  room  in  the  style  of  Queen  Anne  in  two  tones  of 
walnut  touched  up  in  gold  with  light  marble  tops.  The  cabinet  at 
the  extreme  rear  is  of  blue  and  gold  lacquer,  but  not  of  Chinese 
design.  The  plant  stands  are  wrought  iron.  The  tapestry  on  the 
side  wall  is  of  Flemish  type.  The  commode  below  it  has  a marble 
top  and  tray  drawers  inside.  The  sideboard  has  three  drawers 
arranged  for  silver  and  a marble  top  and  a hanging  gilt  mirror 
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above  it.  The  dining  table  is  oval.  The  chairs  are  covered  in 
tapestry  with  velvet  backs. 

Opposite  page  70 

This  hall  is  a reproduction  of  a pen  and  ink  drawing.  The 
space  to  be  furnished  is  narrow  and  therefore  the  furniture  is  placed 
entirely  on  one  side.  It  consists  of  two  Italian  Renaissance  walnut 
arm  chairs  covered  in  velvet,  an  imitation  stone  console  table  with 
real  marble  top,  with  a carved  walnut  Renaissance  mirror  frame 
above  and  two  wrought  iron  torcheres  of  four  lights.  On  the  console 
is  a composition  head  in  polychrome  and  two  candlesticks.  The 
hanging  center  lantern  is  of  wood  and  composition  finished  in  antique 
gold.  At  the  far  end  of  the  hall  is  a velvet  banner  trimmed  with 
fringe  and  ornamented  with  an  embroidered  crest  in  its  center.  On 
the  wall  opposite  the  console  is  a sconce  of  carved  wood,  filled  with 
metal  flowers. 

Opposite  page  71 

A bed  with  no  headboard  or  footboard  showing,  the  entire 
effect  being  covered  in  taffeta.  The  bedding  is  set  in  a stand  of 
wood  upon  a dais  covered  in  velvet  to  match  the  carpet  of  the  room. 
The  canopy  is  hung  from  a crown  of  antique  gold.  The  window 
draperies  are  of  striped  taffeta  with  valances  to  match  and  the 
chaise  longue  also  in  striped  taffeta,  while  the  small  chair  is  in 
black  silk  velvet. 

Opposite  page  76 

A dining  room  designed  from  a Duncan  Phyfe  chair  similar 
in  type  to  the  chairs  shown,  with  small  carved  ribbon  and  wheat 
design  on  the  backs.  These  are  covered  in  fine  wool  tapestry.  The 
table  is  finished  like  the  chairs  and  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  in 
French  gray  oak  on  the  natural  wood.  The  two  cabinets  have 
decorated  fronts  in  colors.  The  mitre  cut  mirror  has  an  antique  gold 
frame.  The  draperies  consist  of  antique  gold  cornices  with  wide 
fringe  and  soft  blue  velvet  hangings  with  tie  backs. 

Opposite  page  77 

A bedroom  with  green  walls  and  walnut  furniture,  some  of 
which  has  been  painted  green,  is  of  simple  and  inexpensive  character, 
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but  very  suitable  for  a modest  home.  The  hanging  mirror  with  its 
cords  and  tassels  and  the  night  table  are  in  green  enamel.  The  twin 
beds  have  bow-end  footboards  and  straight  headboards  and  are  of 
walnut  like  the  writing  desk,  the  stool  and  the  chifforobe.  The 
draperies  are  striped  linen  hung  from  a covered  pole.  There  is  also 
a flower  basket  with  ivy,  hanging  from  a cord  and  tassel  in  the 
window. 

Opposite  page  80 

A sun  parlor  in  green  and  yellow.  The  curtains  are  of  chintz 
with  net  undercurtains  for  the  triplicate  window.  The  porcelain 
lamp  of  orange  with  shade  of  yellow  and  orange.  The  chairs  with 
cushion  seats  and  soft  pillows  on  the  backs  and  the  table  are  apple 
green. 

Opposite  page  81 

One  of  the  best  lobbies  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  the 
Hotel  Chatham  shown  in  this  photograph.  Unfortunately  this  was 
taken  during  the  summer  while  the  slip  covers  were  in  use  and  the 
rugs  in  storage.  There  is  a considerable  mixture  of  periods  in  this 
room  as  in  most  other  hotel  lobbies,  but  the  effect  is  nevertheless 
very  satisfying.  Large  Adam  mirrors  are  used  a great  deal  in  the 
decoration  of  this  hotel,  which  are  made  in  antique  gold.  The  tables 
which  occupy  the  center  of  the  room  are  in  walnut  and  polychrome. 
(Not  executed  by  the  author.) 

Opposite  page  84 

A portion  of  the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel  in  New  York  City,  show- 
ing the  approach,  by  means  of  a double  staircase,  from  the  ground 
floor  street  entrance  to  the  large  ball  room.  This  is  an  admirable 
solution  of  the  architectural  problem  involved,  by  the  employment 
of  an  adaptation  of  the  style  of  the  Brothers  Adam.  (Not  exe- 
cuted by  the  author.) 

Opposite  page  85 

The  office  lobby  of  the  Hotel  Chatham  showing  a treatment 
of  fine  panelled  walls  with  ornamental  cornices  at  their  junction 
with  the  excellent  geometrically  designed  ceiling.  The  floor  is  of 
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black  and  white  marble  tiles  and  the  furniture  is  a mixture  of 
English  and  Italian,  although  in  the  present  photograph  it  is  shown 
in  summer  attire.  (Not  executed  by  the  author.) 

Opposite  page  88 

This  shows  the  tea  room  of  the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel  in  lattice 
effect  with  painted  chairs  combined  with  mahogany  tea  tables. 
The  effect  is  excellently  adapted  to  the  use  of  palms  and  plants  and 
makes  an  admirable  background  for  beautiful  gowns.  (Not  executed 
by  the  author.) 

Opposite  page  89 

A stage  setting  executed  from  a design  by  Robert  Edmund 
Jones  and  used  in  Arthur  Hopkins’  production  of  Richard  III.  This 
is  an  example  of  Mr.  Jones’  extreme  simplicity  which  is  wonderfully 
effective  when  lighted  under  his  direction.  The  high  lights  and 
shadows  are  employed  as  an  actual  element  in  the  stage  setting  in 
the  modern  European  manner  and  the  beauty  of  the  scene  is  incon- 
ceivable from  the  photograph. 

Opposite  page  92 

A setting  designed  by  the  author  for  the  last  act  of  “ The 
New  York  Idea,”  produced  by  Grace  George  at  the  Playhouse.  A 
portrait  of  Miss  George  hangs  over  the  mantel  in  accordance  with 
a note  in  the  text  of  the  play.  This  room  represents  a man’s  study. 
A striped  wallpaper  is  shown.  The  draperies  are  of  figured  blue 
linen.  There  are  three  bookcases  with  imitation  book  fronts.  The 
mantel  is  in  English  oak  effect,  like  the  bookcases  and  doorways.  A 
fireside  bench,  library  table,  lamp  and  shade  upon  it,  wing  arm 
chair  in  its  linen  slip  cover,  two  upholstered  blue  velvet  chairs,  small 
Jacobean  table  and  side  chair  constitute  the  furniture. 

Opposite  page  98 

A setting  designed  by  the  author  for  a play  produced  several 
years  ago  by  Arthur  Hopkins  and  William  A.  Brady,  in  which  a 
single  setting  is  used  throughout  the  play.  This  was  therefore 
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built  up  in  a permanent  manner  not  usually  employed  on  the 
stage.  The  walls  are  of  heavy  rough  plaster  effect.  The  staircase 
at  the  right  is  solidly  manufactured  and  the  ceiling  beams  are  of 
wood.  The  mantel  is  an  actual  one  of  imitation  caenstone,  and  the 
tapestry  above  it,  a real  old  Flemish  one.  The  setting  is,  of  course, 
realistic  and  not  particularly  in  the  modern  manner,  but  it  afforded 
an  excellent  background  for  the  characters.  The  following  is  a list 
of  the  individual  articles  used: 

Antique  Flemish  tapestry  above  the  mantel,  Gothic  clock  with- 
out works,  two  black  Ruskin  bowls  on  the  mantel,  caenstone  mantel, 
Italian  chair  next  to  the  mantel,  Queen  Anne  bench  shown  in  the 
entrance  hall,  piece  of  brocade  on  the  wall  above  it,  hanging  antique 
gold  lantern,  antique  painting  on  the  staircase,  red  velvet  covered 
sofa,  four  sofa  pillows,  small  Gothic  table  next  to  sofa,  scarf  upon 
it,  floor  lamp  and  shade  behind  sofa,  Italian  library  table,  scarf 
upon  it,  small  table  lamp  and  shade,  Renaissance  bench  next  to 
table  with  cushion,  high  back  carved  Gothic  arm  chair,  velvet  up- 
holstered Gothic  side  chair  and  wall  brackets. 

Opposite  page  96 

This  stage  effect  designed  by  Robert  L.  Locher  for  “ Iphi- 
genia  in  Tauris,”  is  a setting  to  be  used  throughout  the  play,  with 
an  altar  for  sacrificial  offerings  in  the  center  and  enormous  stone 
columns.  Behind  the  altar  is  hung  a many  colored  scarf  and  upon 
it  a garland  of  flowers.  The  cyclorama  is  of  deep  blue  with  white 
birch  trees  against  it. 

Opposite  page  97 

The  interior  of  the  Ambassador  Theatre  in  very  antique  gold 
with  velvet  hangings  and  marble  base.  This  theatre  is  fairly  agree- 
able in  tone  and  were  it  not  for  this  fact  the  ornamental  plaster 
work  which  covers  all  exposed  surfaces  would  make  it  a trifle  over- 
decorated. It  has  the  particular  advantage,  so  often  absent  in  other 
theatres,  that  the  walls  above  the  balcony  are  treated  generally 
instead  of  being  left  absolutely  bare  as  they  usually  are.  In  general, 
the  entire  decoration  is  expended  upon  the  boxes  and  proscenium 
arch  and  the  ceiling.  (Not  executed  by  the  author.) 
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Opposite  page  102 

A view  of  the  boxes  and  proscenium  arch  of  the  Henry  Miller 
Theatre,  one  of  the  most  completely  satisfying  of  the  recent  the- 
atres built  in  New  York.  The  color  scheme  is  of  very  antique 
gold  and  soft-toned  damasks.  The  orchestra  chairs  are  commonplace 
as  always,  but  rather  more  comfortable  than  those  afforded  by 
several  modern  houses.  Below  the  boxes,  which  are  treated  with  an 
unusually  beautiful  drapery  effect,  is  a small  recess  not  used  as  a 
box,  in  which  hangs  a very  fine  tapestry.  The  single  criticism  that 
might  be  made  is  that  the  lighting  fixtures  flanking  this  theatre  are 
too  small  for  the  dimensions  of  the  room.  This  is  a complaint  which 
might  be  brought  against  the  great  majority  of  theatres.  (Not  exe- 
cuted by  the  author.) 

Opposite  page  103 

A design  for  a moving  picture  theatre  by  the  author,  which 
loses  a good  deal  in  the  reproduction  of  the  detail  and  color  of  the 
original  sketch.  It  is  modern  in  style,  done  in  vivid  tones  and 
inexpensive  to  execute. 

Opposite  page  106 

A design  executed  for  an  establishment  carrying  millinery, 
gowns  and  furs.  The  illustration  shows  a portion  of  the  front  half 
of  the  main  floor  in  which  the  millinery  is  displayed.  The  style  is 
that  of  Louis  XVI  and  the  consoles  and  mirrors  are  used  instead  of 
dressing  tables.  The  rear  portion  of  this  floor  behind  the  staircase 
was  done  in  caenstone  effect  with  wrought  iron  and  is  used  for  the 
display  of  furs.  It  contains  three  marble  benches  and  two  large 
white  bear  rugs.  The  upper  floor  is  used  for  gowns  and  is  surrounded 
entirely  by  cabinets.  The  construction  of  the  staircase  calls  for 
ornamental  columns  and  arches.  The  furnishings  consist  of  side 
chairs,  consoles  and  mirrors  and  a large  mirror  treatment  with  plant 
stand  and  fountain  below  it. 

Opposite  page  107 

Suggestion  for  the  showroom  of  a wholesale  dress  concern 
with  models’  stage  of  Louis  XVI  design.  The  showroom  itself  is 
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marbleized  in  various  colors.  The  baseboard  and  the  mouldings 
around  the  door  openings,  behind  which  were  regular  casement 
windows,  are  of  black  and  gold  marble,  the  walls  of  yellow  marble, 
and  the  columns  are  of  lapis  lazuli  blue  with  gold  bandings.  On  the 
top  of  the  columns  rest  plant  boxes  containing  metal  ivy  leaves. 
Inside  of  these  boxes  were  placed  a number  of  strong  electric  lights 
which  give  an  indirect  lighting  to  the  entire  room.  The  cornice 
around  the  top  is  marbleized  in  breche  violette  effect. 

Opposite  page  110 

A design  for  the  show  window  of  a piano  and  talking  machine 
company,  hung  entirely  in  silk  fabric  with  the  furnishings  in  modern 
style.  The  piano,  the  bench  and  the  talking  machine  cabinet  are 
especially  decorated.  The  small  table  and  chair  near  it  are  modern. 
There  are  also  a lamp  and  shade  and  a marriage  chest. 

Opposite  page  111 

The  proscenium  arch  and  boxes  of  the  Belasco  Theatre  show- 
ing an  unusual  use  of  fabric.  This  is  the  most  perfect  example 
of  Oriental  ornamentation  in  any  theatre  interior  and  produces  a 
somewhat  sombre  but  very  rich  effect  when  lighted  by  the  shaded 
lamps  which  are  employed.  (Not  executed  by  the  author.) 
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